English and American Humor— A Vivid Comparison 
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What is the Par Value 
of Your Health? 


Almost everybody has a sick spell during the winter. 
More people die every day during January, February 
and March than during any equal period. Vitality is at 
its lowest point. 

Lowered vitality is largely caused by constipation which 
undermines health and strength and makes you susceptible 
to the whole host of winter disorders. ‘To keep your vitality 
at par, you must obey the first law of health. You must 
maintain adequate bowel functioning at regular intervals. 
Nujol will give you clockwork bowel regularity. It will 
relieve constipation gently and surely without harm. It 
is a sound health investment. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne Dept. 14 New Jersey 


Nujol is never sold in bulk. Send 
50c. and we will ship our new kit 
size to soldiers or sailors anywhere. 
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OW winter winds blow bitter 
Beneath the frosty stars, 
And far off gleam and glitter 
The lurid lights of Mars, 
From Key West to Vancouver 
Though scantily we sup, 

With gallant Mr. Hoover 
Cheer up! cheer up! 
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Cheer, though our lines be smitten 
By the fierce foe’s advance! 
Cheer Yankee, and cheer Briton, 
And cheer, ye men of France! 
Cheer, souls of verve and valor, 
’Gainst Kaiser and ’gainst Krupp! 
Without a sign of pallor, 
Cheer up! cheer up! 


Cheer, olden feuds regretting! 
Cheer, for we now are one, 
Forgiving and forgetting, 
All, all against the Hun! 
Out on the man who dallies! 
Lift high the brimming cup! 
Here’s to our friends and allies! 
Cheer up! cheer up! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 
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Mopern INSTANCES 


away from her intimates. 

“TI can hardly believe, dear, that you have divorced Algernon,” she said. “Why, he is 
such a handsome—such a clever fellow! I always rather liked him myself!”’ 

“Yes?” replied Mildred. ‘“Candidly that was just the trouble. Before we were married he once 
said to me that I was one girl in a thousand. I have since thought he knew the other nine hundred 
and ninety-nine.” 

“Isn't it terrible! When you get a divorce what can any of us expect? Still, I believe in my 
Harold—dear fellow! Only yesterday he said that if Cleopatra were on earth again he should 
prefer me!” 

““A mere figure of speech, my dear! Cleopatra is a remote historical person. Wait until he fixes 
his mind upon some girl in the Beauty Chorus!” 


J oway trom visited Mildred after a notable social event which for some time had kept Mildred 
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“A Solitary Shriek; 


A Bubbling Cry” 


Being a Comment on the Difference Between English 
and American .Humor 


By CAMPBELL 


ITH a fine and kindly condescension, as 
gentle as the rattling of furnace coal 
down an iron chute, our English cousins 
have admitted that we may have 
an occasional funny bone in our national 

body, but that it requires a post-mortem to locate it. 
And on the other hand, we, with an emollient irony 
that removes the hide where it touches the Anglian 
corporeality, have persistently wondered what brand 
of sawdust the English wear in their craniums that 
they cannot recognize true humor when it dances before 
them and makes signs. ; 

In the cause of a great international amity I have 
determined that the fool who usurped the angelic pre- 
rogative shall have nothing on me. Herewith I pur- 
pose to reveal, for the first time in the history of human- 
ity, just what constitutes the difference between Eng- 
lish and American humor, and to do it in language and 
terms so simple that even a college president may under- 
stand, with the aid of a few naive diagrams. There- 
fore—— 

To begin with, we as a nation are a funny people. 
We admit it. We are well aware that when it comes to 
cultivating a batch of smiles we have Aristophanes 
signalling for assistance. It is one of our 
congenital characteristics, and we coyly ac- 
knowledge that possibly Comus may have 
had a mild flirtation with one of our na- 
tional ancestors in the dim maze of ages 
past. The English are equally willing to 
concede that they possess a neat aggre- 
gation of humorists; that the silent chuckle 
is quite as potential as the raucous cachin- 
natory exercise we indulge in, and they are 
positive that true humor cannot be located 
with a microscope outside England. I have 
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recently learned that one of those cruel outrages Ire- 
land lays at England’s door is the charge that the 
latter won’t admit there is anything funny about 
Ireland, save the appearance of the natives. You’d 
join the Sein Fein or the Clan na Gael yourself on 
equal provocation. 

But to get down to the basic difference between 
English and American humor; to attempt the bridging 
of the gulf that is fixed between the twiggly emotions of 
the two nations, and so permit at least a modicum of 
reciprocal appreciation. ’ 

Let us put the matter in a statement of simple mien. 
Let us first enunciate our thesis of most ingenuous 
character. Listen! American humor consists of over- 
statement, while English humor is based upon under- 
statement. Never thought of that before, have you? 
And isn’t it absurdly and deliciously simple? Isn’t— 
Eh? Youdon’t catch the idea? Well, well! Um-h-h-h! 
Let’s see-e-e-e. Ah, yes, here we have two excellent 
examples. Let us take our own product first. I can’t 
give you the author’s name, but I found the story in 
The Best Magazine In America—Harken to that 
chorus of identification. Truly modesty is a charming 
maid, but to proceed—— 

A murder had occurred in an Ohio hotel 
lobby, and at the trial one of the witnesses 
was a colored bell-boy. The prosecutor 
had him on the stand. 

““Now, Johnson, you say you heard two 
shots.” 

“Yessah. Jes’ two shots, sah.” 

“And how far apart were these two 
shots?” 

“*Bout five seconds, sah. Jes’ *bout laik 
dis—” and the witness clapped his hands 
at a brief interval. 
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Dearer Hot Docs 


French officer (here as an instructor)—Pardon, M’sieu! 
Yankee naval officer—We’ve plenty of signs—plenty! 


“And where were you when the first shot was fired, 
Johnson?” 

**Ah wuz shinin’ a genlm’n’s shoes in de basement 
ob de hotel, sah.” 

‘And where were you when the second shot was fired?” 

“Ah wuz jes’ passin’ de Big Fou-ah Depot, sah.” 
replied the witness. 

There you have a clear case of exaggeration, or over- 
statement if you wish. Try it on the average English- 
man, preferably in an English club, and see what you 
get. He will merely stare at you. Press him for appre- 
ciation and he will patiently explain that two obvious 
things occurtohim. Either the Big Four Dep—pardon, 
station—was in the basement of the hotel, or the bell- 
boy did not tell the truth. I contend you won’t get 
much beyond that. 

Now let as hunt up the deadly parallel for the other 
side of the argument. Ah, yes. Here we have it, and 
straight from the trenches in France. 

A terrific bombardment of the British position 
before Cambrai is in progress. The Germans have 
every gun they possess at work. The air is filled with 
bursting shells, screaming shrapnel and crashing bombs, 
while an occasional mine blows up with a deafening 
roar. Streams of wounded are being hurried to the 
rear, and disaster lurks on every side. The British 
troops are waiting for the signal to go over the top into 
the hell before them. Alf turns to his trench-mate, 
Bill, and roars into his ear above the din: 


All is peace! I see no sign zat America is in ze war! 


There’s one across the street! 


“Hi, Bill! ’Elp us a bit, carn’t yer?” And Bill 
howls back: 

“Wot’s up, matey?” 

“Do somethink to frighten us, won’t yer? Ah’ve 
got the bloomink ’ee-cups!”’ gulps Alf miserably. 

I’ve tried that on a few of my fellow countrymen, 
but they don’t seem to get the idea. Quite generally 
they point out that no sane man could possibly have 
hiccoughs in such an environment, or that if he.did he 
would never make such an absurd request, and besides, 
it was probably affectation, anyway. One offered to 
bet me five to one that it would be physically impossible 
for one man to talk to another under the conditions 
described, and offered to get a doctor to back him up. 

So there you are. Of course now and then you'll 
run across some single individual who is able to appre- 
ciate both points of view; some fellow with that rare 
quality of judicial balance that Lewis Carroll says is 
preferable to a gem of purest ray serene, but they’re 
fearfully seldom. In fact I know but two. The iden- 
tity of one, sheer modesty forbids me revealing, and the 
other is the editor of this magazine. Of course, it is 
possible there may be others; it is possible, but——— 

Quite seriously, the difference between the two 
brands of humor is that between plus and minus. The 
Englishman is born with the soft pedal on his emotions, 
and he keeps it there until you get him riled. The 
American, on the other hand, is never quite happy even 
at a funeral unless the obsequies are conducted through 











a megaphone. We are born to the blare-of a brags 
band, and we don’t understand the temperament that is 
largely deprecatory. And the Englishman thinks we 
are fearfully conspicuous in our habits of thought. And 
it’s purely a matter of temperament, too; don’t let us 
forget that. We are dealing with essential racial differ- 
ences. 

Look at the way we clean house, figuratively speak- 
ing. In America the plan is—whether it be a family or 
a Congressional matter—to pull down the shades, set 
the cat outside, give out that we are going to Florida 
for a week or two to visit our rich aunt, and take a taxi 
to the station. Then we sneak back under cover of 
darkness and climb the fire escape, having meanwhile 
thoughtfully arranged with a friend in Florida to send 
other friends picture post-cards. We do that cleaning 
nights. 

They use the other method in England. To begin 
with the house isn’t very dirty, you know; lot of dust 
about, and all that, of course, but actually, my deah— 
oh, well, if it really must be done. And then off comes 
the lid and the entire nation knows that something is 
happening in the cleaning way, and everyone writes to 
the “Times” about it. It’s just the way you look at 
things, I suppose. We had a terrific lot of rumor about 
the conduct of a general in Cuba once, but we were 
fed with news of glorious victory, and no one heard 
much about the general after Congress had given 
him a _ bucket-full of medals. General Byng tore 
a wicked hole in Germany’s defences the 
other day, and because the enemy turned 
on him and tore a smaller hole in his lines 
things happen. Nobody gives Byng a 
medal. They start a parliamentary debate 
about “‘Somebody’s infernal incompetence.” 
They’re great for doing the family washing 
in Trafalgar Square, the English. An 
anonymous satirist once remarked that the 
essential difference between the Englishman 
and the American was that the Englishman 
beat his wife in public, and the American 
did it privately, but—they both beat ’em. 

And if I haven’t made {this thing clear 
yet—I mean about the under-statement and 
the over-statement—here are another pair 
of illustrations that ought to satisfy anyone 
but a minority Congressman. 

In London, near the Royal Exchange 
there was a great hole in the street; a hole 
so big that an office building might have 
been buried in it, and scores of active work- 
men labored feverishly. A fussy, pompous 
person approached a genial and calm police- 
man. 

“Here, Bobby, what’s goin’ on here?”’ he 
asked. 

The huge policeman looked at him medi- 
tatively, then leaned down with his hand 
to his mouth and in a hoarse whisper 
murmured: 

“*Er Majesty, Queen Mary, God bless 
"er, lost sixpence “ere a bit ago, sir. But 
we'll find it, sir. No fear.” 

Do you get the idea? It’s merely a 
question of absurdities, and the English 
absurdity is couched in the minor key. It’s 





the swift drop from the magnificent setting to the 
relatively unimportant. Yes, I know they wouldn’t 
really have dug up the street for even the Queen’s 
sixpence, and the policeman should have been re- 
primanded for conduct unbecoming an officer and for 
mayhem or barratry or something, and the whole 
thing is positively infantile in concept and execu- 
tion, but you get the contrast, just the same, don’t you? 

And now here’s the other side of the picture: 

A Maine farmer, challenged on his disbelief in 
ghosts, accepted a wager that he should remain in a 
haunted house all one night. In the morning he had 
disappeared, though a villager claimed to have heard 
swift footsteps in the night. Four days later the 
farmer re-appeared in the village, limping, jworn and 
dusty. 

“Where in tarnation did yew come from, Si?” in- 
quired one of the post-office loafers. ‘‘Did yew see the 
ghost?” 

** I seen th’ goldarned ghost, alright,” replied Si, 
wearily. 

““T bet yew run,” remarked one of the group. 

*T run alright,” admitted Si. “I run fer four hours 
plumb straight off.” 

“Well, where you bin hidin’ since?” 

*“‘Ain’t bin hidin’, ” said Si indignantly. “It’s took 
me three days tew git back from where I run tew.”’ 

I tried this on an Englishman. He says quite ob- 
viously the man used a motor car to get away from the 
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Lieutenant Newlywed is undecided whether to be a traitor to his stomach or 


his country. 


ghost, and really one couldn’t laugh at such nonsense, 
now could one? Eh, what? 

Oliver Goldsmith used to say that life was an ab- 
surdity at the best, and that humor was only one ab- 
surdity that was more absurd than another. His classic 
example of absurdity that constituted humor was that 
of the man without a nose spending half a day in the 
selection of a snuff-box. 

I'll admit I wrote this for the purpose of starting an 
argument. While I claim the discovery of this essen- 
tial difference between English and American humor, 
I have not copyrighted the application of the idea, so 
if you know any more examples that bear out 
my theory, or any that controvert that theory, 
send them along to the editor in pairs, but I want 
to say right here that I’ll not answer correspondence 
from either President Wilson or King George on 
this subject. They’d be prejudiced anyway. 


The Vain Pursuit 
ND are you happy now,”’ he said, 
“That man is in subjection?”’ 
The Suffrage Lady shook her head 
And said, with sad inflection: 
* Alas, we’re not! Too many wives 
\re henrypecked, poor things! 
You see, they're tied (what hampered lives!) 
lo their husbands’ apron strings!” 


Lee Ship pe y. 


More Pointed Than Polite 
Minnie—Don’t you get tired of hearing me 
sing the same old songs every night? 
Beau—Oh, no; you see when one gets used to 
anything, it’s much easier to bear. 


A New Field 
The practical joker was dying. 
“T will tell you a secret,” he whispered. 
“Within the next five minutes something queer 
is going to happen in either Heaven or Hades.”’ 








The Dangerous Thing 
By A. B. Bootu 


HEY talk a lot about educa- 

I tion, these days, just as if a 

cultivated mind were of 

some value. Knowledge is as rare, 

and as expensive, and as worrisome 

as a diamond necklace—and the 

possessor can display it just about as 
frequently. 

What people really need in order 
to be happy is a placid soul, and the 
only way to obtain a placid soul is 
to cultivate the body. Who ever 
started the idea that intellect and 
soul are intimately connected? In- 
tellect is an eternal reality, unaf- 
fected by mortal change, while the 
soul is so completely individualized 


the body it inhabits. 

One should be good to one’s 
body. One should take it out for 
exercise and bring it home with 
warm little pulses beating all over it 
gloriously alive. One should feed it good things at the 
best restaurants, buy it lovely clothes to luxuriate 
in, lay it down to sleep through long, dreamless nights. 
Then the soul would grow and become a great, strong, 
serene force, radiating peace and sweet contentment. 

The All-Wise gave us brains merely to direct our 
movements, and we have taken advantage of Him and 
used them to think with. 


Neither 
“EXCUSE me, Mr. Johnson,” began the tourist, “but do 


you say ‘molasses is’ or ‘molasses are’?” 

“At the price that the storekeeper has been wanting for 
‘em, yur of late,” replied Gap Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, 
Ark., “molasses ain’t, at my house. And I have got to wear 
a big club across my knees at the dinner table to keep my 
fourteen children from mobbing me for not providing their 
favorite commodity.” Tom P. Morgan. 
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that it even departs this earth with 
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Cheer Up! and Again—Cheer Up! 


HY not? Melancholy never gets one any- 
WW where. Brooding is a brake on the machine. 

Gloom obscures, like a cloud. And melan- 
choly, brooding and gloom are in a way contagious, 
just as cheerfulness, brightness, and spirit are. Cheer 
up! 

It is necessary to promote and practise optimism 
these days. And it pays. You may think conditions 
are bad. What if they are bad? The necessity for 
cheerfulness is all the greater. Hundreds of thousands 
of young men are doing their bit, or preparing to do 
their bit. A serious condition faces them. Tragic pos- 
sibilities impend. But if you search out the fact, you 
will find that these young men—most of them 
heroes in embryo—are cheerful as well as determined. 
They have enlisted in a great cause. And they are 
going to see the matter through to its end. Why, then, 


should the great bulk of the public that has no such 
vital interest at stake be pessimistic, or permit pessi- 
mism? This is a period of self-sacrifice, of mutual aid, of 
general helpfulness. And those who can give nothing 
else to the insistent demands of the time can give 
encouragement. Cheer up! 

There are details, infinitely small in comparison 
with other details, that tend to worry and discourage 
some persons. But they are nothing to worry about. 
What if coal is scarce and sugar a nil quantity? What 
if we cannot gorge ourselves as we are wont to do in 
times of plenty? What if we are forced to wear stand- 
ardized derbies, regulation shoes, and government 
pajamas? This is the time to do the things that are 
necessary. And there is something still left to smile 
about. 


Cheer up! 


Sixes and Sevens 


effort to speed up the war work announces that 

he will “ban public functions, interviews, 
speeches and newspaper statements of every name 
and nature.” War is certainly every whit what 
Sherman said. 


(efor: to ROOSEVELT while engaged in a new 


* 

About all the Kaiser 
knows about the canons 
of international law is 
that the Krupps don’t 


To a number of famous 
bother to make them. 


American humorists 
Jupce has put the 
1: query:‘‘What is your 
[The Department of  jappiest. phrase?” 


Agriculture says that we and Carolyn Wells 
have 4,000,000 fewer acknowledges her 
hogs than we had a few 
years ago—but they all 
manage to get seats in 
the car your wife comes 
home on. 





# 

Senator Reed may not 
take much stock in Mr. 
Hoover but you'll notice 
he doesn’t waste any 
sugar on him. 

* 

We wish there were 
being ‘‘made out of the 
whole cloth” fewer yarns 
about the training camps 
and a lot more overcoats 
for the soldiers. 


c, 

If President William 
Henry Harrison had not 
eaten too hearty a din- 
ner, no President John 
Tyler could have inter- 
vened in the cause of 
Texas, and so Colonel 
Edward M. House would 











be a subject of Carranza instead of being a subject 
of world-wide interest. Presidents should not Hooverize. 
# 
Press agents whose actresses’ jewelry still gets stolen 
should wake up and take notice that Marie Corelli, 
the novelist, gets fined 
for hoarding sugar. 


My Best-Known Bit ¢ 
By Carolyn Wells 


A Missourian lately 
bought 10,000 tin cans at 
creation of ‘The Smile That $22 per 1,000, and sold 
Won't Come Off.” As- them at $60, and yet 
suredly the achieve- they wonder whv it 
ment has placed her d ae. ‘ k : 

in the Valhalla of GOesnt pay to keep a 
brilliant, telling goat. 
phrase-makers. 


# 

Pershing became a sol- 
dier on account of some- 
thing he read in a news- 
paper—and yet they 
blame the Kaiser for sup- 
pressing them. 

z. 

President Wilson is of 
Scotch-Irish ancestry on 
both sides—Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 








No man of Scotch- 
Irish ancestry can be on 
both sides. 

# 

Colonel House says he 
didn’t go to Europe to 
discuss our war aims. 
The Colonel is getting 
positively garrulous. 


“‘Sweet are the uses of 
adversity,” Shakespeare 
said—but so far we 
haven’t been warned 
not to hoard it. 





The Feminist 


By Jack Burroucus 


OU can’t resist the Feminist; 
She’s built of brain and muscle; 
She'll strip the locks from the ballot box, 

For her motto’s “‘Hump and Hustle.” 
She’ll get the vote and the lowly goat 

Of the sex that once was stronger, 
For the “ Male Supreme” is an idle dream 

That fools the world no longer. 


Joan of Arc made a goodly mark 
In the days of knights in armor, 

But the modern maid makes her glory fade 
In this day of the woman farmer 

With matchless crops; the woman cops, 
The woman “docs” and sailors; 

The woman scribes with their timely jibes 
And the woman clerks and tailors. 


Yes, the Feminist has slapped the wrist 
Of the antiquated order. 

She’s full of fight and she’s sitting tight, 
So we men must soon accord her 

The praise she earns when her power turns 
The tide of her sex’s battle, 

For the Feminist is no maid o’ the mist— 





The runaway (who left home an hour ago)—I wonder if the There’s sense in her line of prattle! 
folks still have the same old dog. 
Dreams 
Wanted A Comet The United States as a German coaling shed. 
France as the Brooklyn of Germany. 
By H. W. Davis Calais as the Atlantic City of Berlin. 
HE war needs a comet—and needs one badly. The Louvre as a German dance-hall. 
Never was the time so ripe as it is now for some Hugo Ballin’s ferryboat line from Hamburg to London. 
mammoth, flare-tailed celestial vagabond to Bagdad as the Oriental show-window of the German depart- 
dive into our solar system and scare us mortals blue. ment store. Benjamin De Casseres. 


For three years and a half 
the war has dragged along, and 
we haven’t had a single _por- 
tent of sufficient caliber to gen- 
erate a dozen goose bumps on the 
veriest “‘fraid-cat.” There has 
been a doleful abundance of minor 
portents, but they have all turned 
out to be of merely local interest. 

What we need is something that 
will get hold of our primal imagina- 
tions and make us quiver from 
head to foot until the backbone of 
our continent aches. A big comet 
would do the work pat. It is time 
for the astronomers to do their bit. 


Modified Pacifism 
Jinks—I hear your boy in college 
is opposed to the drait. 
Jenks—Well, he did say it would 
be handier if I sent him the cash. 


There May Be Others, but 
Hubbubs—What is your idea of the 
most decegtive thing in life? 





Subbubs—Well, just off-hand, I : , . ” 
h ld > 4 ’ “Unck you seem to have some trouble getting over the ground. 
a ~_ a five-minutes’ walk from “I ain’t complainin’ boss, so long ez I kin keep from gittin’ 
the station. under it.” 
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Art—Why destroy me? I never harmed you! 
Kaiser—No? but you shamed me, and that is harm—to a Prussian. 


SHRAPNEL 


By Benxyamin De Casseres 


HE English have torn up the tracks of the Berlin-to- 
Bagdad railway and laid them down between Calcutta 
and Jerusalem. 

England was “to be brought to her knees”’ by the U-boats 
in three months; but it seems England has an old habit of 
winning wars on her knees. 

Unbeatable: The business-like air of America, the set jaw of 
England, the steel nerves of France. 

The Bolsheviki are trying to loan Germany a cotton um- 
brella. 

The “eagles of Prussia” turn out to have been two hungry 
buzzards. 

There are pools only ankle-deep in which the foliage of the 
trees around them cast such dark shadows that they seem to 
have great depth; that is the German mind—all scholastic 
jungle and no depth. 


If Russia repudiates her debts she will find General Boycott 
in supreme control of the Allies. 

In the department store of World-Trade the Kaiser is the 
shoplifter. 

Slogan of the Allies’ Flying Corps: If you don’t succeed at 
first, fly, fly again. 

There are three kinds of ruins—ancient ruins, just ruins, and 
German ruins. 

Every dead Frenchman and Belgian is a bayonet pointed at 
the heart of the Kaiser. 

Can we, who stand the war so well, survive the memoir- 
writing era of the kings? 

Satan is smoking up the human race and using Europe as 
his ash-tray. 

The most astonishing sight in the world would be the Kaiser 
in an opera hat and evening clothes. 
































GOOD | 
NIGHT! 


WHERE'S THE 
BUG HousE? 
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The comic-supplement artist’s paradise 
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** Really, where do you imagine 1 am?” 


A Long-Distance 


“ You frightened me—your ring. I’m not up yet.” 


Conversation 


By J. A. Wa.pron 


PPARENTLY up late the night before, he awoke in a 
luxurious room in one of New York’s hotels assumed 
to be exclusively patronized because of its soaring 
rates. His exclamation as he leaped out of bed 

disclosed a perturbed mind. He muttered things that would 
have shocked polite ears as he negotiated his bath and kept up 
a half-inarticulate monologue of agitation as he proceeded to 
dress. Finally, with that necessary preliminary to a morning 
anywhere in public half concluded, he skipped over to a desk, 
rummaged it for a telegraph blank, found one, and started to 
write a message. But it seemed this was not exactly the thing. 
He tore up what he had written and resorted to the telephone. 

“‘Long distance, please!” 

After an interval “Long distance!’ 
saccharine Central voice. 

Summoning the mental and vocal clarity necessary to such 
communication, he secured connection with a private wire in 
Philadelphia. This was the conversation: 

“Pardon! Is this Imogene?” 

“Yes. O—h! Is this you, Clark?” The voice was tremu- 
lous. “‘Are you in town?’ 

‘Really, where do you imagine I am?” 

“You frightened me-—-your ring. I’m not up yet.” There 
Was a greater nervousness in the voice. 

“‘T repeat—where do you think I am? 

“Why, I suppose .. . ?” 

“Then you were able to sleep last night, after all!” 

“‘T went to bed very late.” 

“So did I. Naturally. I haunted the station and the tele- 
graph booth half the night looking for you—or for some word 
of explanation.” 


’ 


came back from a 


” 


“Oh! Then you are in New York!” 

“The tardiness with which you realize the fact amazes me. 
Strange, isn’t it, that I should be in New-York!” 

“Of courseI... ” 

“‘Did you make a promise yesterday—an agreement with me 

“T was so disturbed yesterday—you must have noted it — 
and your importunity quite took me off my feet.” 

“But did you promise me?” 

"eh. Bisena 

“Isn’t it a little late for qualification? And was it unusual, 
then, or unreasonable for me to come to New York in expecta- 
tion that you would follow?” 

“T should have promised anything yesterday in order to get 
time to think.” 

“Time to think! Then you didn’t mean to come at all!” 

“T didn’t know just what I did mean. Can’t you understand 
from what I have just confessed?” 

“T understand that you had no intention of keeping your 
promise. There is an ugly word that expresses the fact.” 

“There are uglier things in life than words.” 

“But it was all understood—all settled!” 

“T’m sorry.” 

“Sorry! What a word to use in the circumstances! Why, 
the thing is actually tragic to me. You have confessed you 
didn’t intend to join me, but you haven’t given any reason. 
You aren’t ill?” 

“ce No.” 

“Why couldn’t you have wired me, then? Put yourself in 
my place.” 

“T’ve told you I am sorry.” 

““What a word to use again! The embarrassment, although 


>” 





it hurts, is nothing compared with my disappointment. I 
am willing still to wait for you here if you care to keep your 
promise.” 

“Oh, no! Positively, I cannot!” 

“Perhaps you remember that yesterday—as well as before 
yesterday—you assured me that you loved me.” 

“T thought I did.” 

“You are proving you did not.”’ 

“Has it occurred to you that you have asked too much 
of me?” 

sé No.” 

“Well, it has occurred to me. 
idea.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Your tone and manner while we have been talking. Always 
before you have been polite, gracious, solicitous, and all that. 
I'm very glad it has happened sc.”’ 

“Disappointed in me, eh? Well, common courtesy might 
have led you to wire me last night that vou had changed your 


And you are justifying the 


mind 
~e was too disturbed even to wire you—too pleased, if I 
must make another confession.” 
“About what, pray?” 
“T had a long letter from 
you.” 
“Your husband!”’ 
= Yes We have become recone iled " 


Albert yesterday after I left 
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A Suggestion To Those About 
To Name Children 


By Kennetu L. RosBerts 


paintings of an eminent landscape-painter named Charles 

Chaplin. Owing to the fact that another Charles Chaplin 
has attained great and deserved eminence in another field of art, 
the name of the distinguished landscape-painter has lost an 
indefinable something that it will never recover. This is rather 
hard on the landscape-painter; but there’s nothing that can be 
done about it. It’s just a piece of tough luck. Another moving- 
picture actor, named Walt Whitman, is getting his name on the 
colored posters. Mr. Whitman will probably never be as widely 
known as Mr. Chaplin; for he takes the part of venerable and 
peevish gentlemen. None the less, it is highly probable that he 
will make it practically impossible for the members of certain 
circles to realize that the only Walt Whitman who gets his name 
in the encyclopedias is the poet who died some years ago. The 
moral is simple: parents, in naming children who are expected 
to become famous, should give them names which movie stars 


i; the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts are some of the 


will never be able to use. 


Egg View Note 
Morg Quidd, our blacksmith, who is the local representative 
of a high-grade Pollywog laundry, has announced ancther 
raise in prices, and Muley Cannon 
will wear a bigger collar and _ shirt 
in order to keep even. 
Leslie Van Every. 


A Career 


By Rutru Wricur KaurrMan 


‘VE thought andthought and thought 
To choose where I belong; 
And nobody had ought 
To give advice ’at’s wrong. 


My Uncle Joe explains 
Why lawyers lead the list; 
The Rev’rind Mr. Baynes 
Suggests ‘‘philanthropist” ... . 
They call it all just joke 
This plannin’ what to be; 
But one thing’s sure: my folks 
Shall not decide for me. 


’Cause I know somethin’ brave, 
*At’s got adventure in, 
Where I can misbehave: 
I wish I could begin! 
It’s better than police 
Or dentists—they’re so mean; 
And people won’t mind grease 
Or keepin’ collars clean. 


Who knows but I'll find pearls 
Inside some old cracked cup? 
I’m goin’ to be the ASHMAN 
When 


Grow 


Up! 














If The Kaiser Conquered America—No. 1 
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J what might happen to our cherished symbols of liberty, set up in the public places of American cities, is delicately 


once 


foreshadowed in this veracious snapshot of the Worth Monument in Madison Square, New York. After the subdued 
citizens of Gotham had been ruthlessly injected with a large and powerful dose of Kultur, our Teutonic masters 
would doubtless hasten to improve our art taste by erecting a cast-iron Frankfurter sausage where the famous old shaft 
reared its granite finger to the sky. Next week we will show you the photograph of another German atrocity. 
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i She—Women are more resourceful than men. 
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Shoe Philosophy 


HOES were the outcome of 
w stubbed toes. Prior to their 

invention, the human race 
wasted several hours each day 
in saying uncomplimentary 
things about the inanimate ob- 
jects on which they bruised 
their feet. A strong man fre- 
quently went out in the morn- 
ing to run down a rabbit for 
dinner, and came home a few 
hours later so angry from 
bunged-up pedal extremities 
that he threw his wife down- 
stairs and bit holes in the wall- 
paper. As soon as shoes were 
invented, it was generally 
thought that life would auto- 
matically become far less com- 
plex than formerly. It soon 
developed, however, that any 
radical change carries new and 
upsetting problems. People 
who had suffered from bruised 


a 


He—Yes, a man has to get his clothes to fit his shape, but a wom@n can get her shape made feet before the advent of shoes 


to fit her clothes. 


His Excursions 
” H: AS Lab Juckett ever been anywhur in partickler?” asked 
a neighbor. ‘’Pears like I don’t recollect of his doing 
much traveling.” 

“T don’t reckon he’s been about much lately,” replied 
Mr. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, Ark., “‘but he used to 
travel right smart, ten or a dozen years ago, when his first wife 
was alive. Every little while she’d grab a club and run him 
off the place.” 


were no less annoyed after their 

introduction by shoe-bills, un- 
skilled shoe-shiners and broken shoe-laces. Even at the present 
day, the only method by which man can be made to cease 
grumbling at his shoes is to force him to go shoeless for a week; 
and the only way in which savages can be made content at 
their shoeless lot is by making them wear shoes for a while. 


Economy 


Mrs. Highe—Are you going to get a divorce this year? 
Mrs. Lowe—No, one must economize in war time. 


THE WOES OF THE MOTORIST éy Walt Mason 


“Uncle Walt's” Exclusive Weekly Message to Judge 


HE life we live is sad and stale, a bore to 
thoughtful men; as fast as we get out of 
jail, they put us back again. 

In motor cars we move along, in solemn pomp 
and state, the carburetor’s going strong, the 
motor’s working great. For seven minutes or the 
like, life seems to be a beaut; we think of all the 
leagues of pike o’er which we'll gayly scoot. And 
then a bonehead walker starts across the busy 
street; he looks not out for choo-choo carts, or 
tumbrils he may meet. His eyes are fixed upon a 
dame a half a block away; and it is certainly a 
shame the way we squash that jay. 

The cops should take his mangled form and 
place it in a cell, and then a jurist, fat and warm, 
should fine him roundly well. For men who walk 
beneath the wheels of harmless motor cars should 
henceforth eat their frugal meals behind the prison 
bars. 

But we’re the ones the peelers pinch, in prison we must 


pine; and, gentle reader, it’s a cinch they’ll break us with 


their fine. 


They pulled me only yesterday, they put my form in hock, 








for running down a dippy jay who didn’t sanely 
walk. I labored with a piece of bone, a nail from 
an old cask, and dug out through the walls of 
stone, a most unholy task. Then, to restore my 
shattered nerves, I took a little spin; a peeler 
watched my gentle curves, and promptly ran me in. 

“Your honor,” said the brassbound toff, “his 
boat has lots of power; I timed him—he was pull- 
ing off some sixty miles an hour.” 

Thus do the autocrats combine to make our 
pleasure fail; we’re always sure to draw a fine, or 
twenty days in jail. 

Last night a dog sat up and howled when I 
desired to rest; I took a fowling-piece that fowled, 
and shot him in the breast. It seems that shooting 
guns in town is much against the law; and 
so a peeler dragged me down to cell and 
moldy straw. The man who owns the howling 
pup no fine or judgment pays; once more against 
it I am up, and I get twenty days. 

It’s made me weary, weak and frail, escaping from the 
pen; and when I’ve broken out of jail, they put me 
in again. 














The Treasure Trail 


By Latimer J. Witson 


“OOK what I’ve found!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown as she 
> stooped and picked a small coin from the side of 
the path. 

Brown and his wife lived near the back entrance to the park 
and on holidays and on Sunday when the weather was fine they 
took a morning stroll. It was their custom to get out early and 
follow secluded ways little frequented by the crowd. They had 
just started to retrace their steps toward home. 

“You are lucky,” said Brown, “but nothing like I am in my 
sleep. My old stand-by dream is to pick up coins. First it’s a 
small silver piece then larger ones as I follow the trail left by 
some poor guy who has a hole in his pocket.” 

“‘Here’s another,” fairly screamed the lady as she plucked 
a silver half-dollar from a soft place in the path. “It is your 
dream come true.” 

Then it was Brown’s turn. Just ahead he spied the yellow 
back of a respectable note. Both he and his wife hastened their 
steps and glued their eyes with fevered interest upon the ground. 
They met @vith success for quite a while with Mrs. Brown as the 
chief finder and Mr. Brown the immediate keeper. 

“Tt is lucky we are the first people out today,” said the 
head of the family as he crammed the treasure into his pocket. 
Finally, however, the luck waned and nothing of value could be 
gleaned from the path. 
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Your Uncle Sam—Step up, ladies and gentlemen! Combine business, duty and pleasure!— 


“Now whoever lost this money must have had a big hole 
in his pocket,”’ reasoned Mrs. Brown. ‘We were not looking at 
the ground with such expectations when we were farther back. 
Let’s return and see what we overlooked.” 

“Of course-we’ll advertise it,” said Brown, honestly, “but 
it may not be claimed.” 

They had gone but a short distance when his wife’s keen eyes 
spotted more of the distributed wealth. It lay partly concealed 
at the side of the path. 

“This is great,” said Brown with enthusiasm. “Keep it up. 
I’ll agree to let you keep all you find from now on and I’ll hold 
on to what is already in my pocket.. You may collect enough to 
get your new hat.” 

Mrs. Brown did not reply. She was apparently too ab- 
sorbed in the routine of plucking coins and paper during the 
rest of their brief ramble. The luck again failed when they had 
reached the limit of their previous journey. 

“‘Let’s see who has the most,” said Mrs. Brown beginning 
to count her accumulated wealth. Brown reached into his 
pocket and stood as though electrocuted by the sudden shock. 

“Mary!” he exclaimed, “that’s my own money! There’s a 
hole in my small side-pocket. You have only found what I lost.” 

“But it’s mine now,” rejoined his wife, ““you yourself made 
the agreement.” 
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Twenty-five cents a shot—a quarter of a dollar—and you can’t lose! 
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Breaking a Lease—The decision of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court that a loft tenant may break his 
lease if the elevator service fails recalls 
by contrast the old story of the con- 
ductor who refused to carry further the 
passenger that tried to board the train 
after having fallen out of the window. 

“Your ticket,” ruled the train tyrant, 
“is not good if you break vour journey.” 
—New York Evening Sun. 


For Her Own Protection—* Yes, 
madam,” said a Chicago salesman, “this 
is the most exquisite dinner-set we ever 
handled. The price is $200.” 

“T’ll take it,” said the lady on the 
other side of the counter, “if you’ll agree 
to mark it ‘Imitation—Price $8.25.’” 

“Of course, madam, but—er—that’s 
rather an odd request.” 

“T realize that, but I want to deceive 
our servant-girl.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Fraudulent Advertising —Sacca 
Bonna wants something severe done to 
people who don’t do as they advertise to 
do. He says he saw a sign in a street car: 





When They Strike Camp 

“Et le fromage, chef, qu’est-ce qu'il faudra 
en faire?” 

“Laisses-le... Il suiora la colonne!”’ 

“And the cheese, chef; what shall I do 
with that?” 

“Just let italone. It'll follow the column.” 
— Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 





“Buy O’Flannagan’s rubber heels; 50 
cents attached.” 

And so he went and bought a pair, 
but there was no half-dollar attached, 
and he believes he has been swindled. 

The Yellow Strand. 














The Crown Prince’s Amiable Wit 


Altezza, ho perduto una gamba. 
lo non trovato nulla! 


Jl mutilato 
Il Kronprin: 


Crippled soldier—Y our highness, I lost a leg. 
Willy the Inimitable—Well, V'm sure | 
haven’t found any.—/1/ 520 (Florence). 


ACTORS 


Fama Ro 


Servic on on 


And Buried—Julius Tannen, the lead- 
ing comedian in the Spanish musical 
comedy, “The Land of Joy,” insists 
that the date of Shakespeare’s death 
should be publicly celebrated in New York 
and celebrated every year, since in no city 
in America is Shakespeare so completely 
dead as he is there.—Golden News. 


Stranded—First Thespian—I wonder 
if the ghost will walk this week? 

Second ditto—There is one thing cer- 
tain: if the ghost doesn’t walk, we will. 

-San Francisco Chronicle. 


Finish of the Trip—‘That actor is 
very pompous. He says he has ‘arrived.’” 

“He has,” replied the manager. “This 
is where he gets off.”—San Francisco 
News-Letter. 
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A Christening—‘‘Aren’t those all 
doctors who just went in that house?” 
asked a passerby. 

“That’s what they are, sir,” replied 
the fur-encased chauffeur standing by 
the car of one of the physicians. 

“What’s going on?” 

“A christening, sir.” 

‘Why all the doctors at a christening?”’ 

“You see, sir, they have just discovered 
a new disease and they’re going to name 
it this afternoon.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


Cured—Doctor—Did that cure for 
deafness really help your brother? 

Pat—Sure enough; he hadn’t heard a 
sound for years, and the day after he took 
that medicine he heard from a friend in 
America.—New York American. 


Expiration—aAn official of the board 
of health, in a town not far from Boston, 
notified a citizen that his license to keep 
a cow on his premises had expired. In 
reply to this letter, the official received 
the following communication: 

‘“Monsieur Bord of Helt—I jus’ get 
your notis that my licens to keep my 





The Two-Cent Newspaper 
“Out, m@me Chose, cest une honte . . un sou 
de plus, le journal et pas un crime de plus de 


plus ...méme dans le roman!” 


“Yes, I call it an outrage. Pay two cents 
instead of one, and you don’t get a single 
crime more, not even in the continued st TY. 
—Le Rire (Paris). 











cow has expire. I wish to inform you, 
M’sieur Bord of Helt, that my cow she 
beat you to it—she expire t’ree week ago. 
Much oblige. Yours with respeck. 
Pete,——.—Boston Transcript. 


Real Ladylike—The doctor was at- 
tending an injured woman who had come 
to his surgery with her arm severely bitten. 

As he dressed the wound he remarked: 

“T can not quite make out what sort 
ofanimal bit you. The wound is too small 
for a horse’s bite and too big for a dog’s.”’ 

“Oh, it wasn’t an animal!” exclaimed 
the patient. “It was another lady.” 
—Philadelphia Evening Star. 


A Terrible Quandary—/First siudent 

-Professor Livingston is in a terrible 
quandary. 

Second student—Why, what's the 
trouble? 

First student—He has discovered a 
new disease, and can’t find any germ 
for it.—London Answers. 


Big Words—Litile girl—The doctor 
said mamma must take a constitutional 
every morning. What does that mean. 

Little boy—That means walking. 

Little girl— Then why didn’t he 
say so? 

Little boy—I don’t know, but I guess 
may be if he called it that he couldn’t 
charge for it.—IVeekly, St. James, Mo. 


No Surprise—Doctor—This is a very 
sad case, sir; very sad indeed. I much 
regret to tell you that your wife’s mind 
is gone —completely gone. 

Henpeckt—I’'m not one bit surprised. 
She’s been giving me a piece of it every 
day for the last fifteen years.—Kansas 
City Star. 


She Knew— ‘Ma husban’s very 
po’ly,ma’am. He’s got dat exclamatory 
rheumatism.” 

‘You mean inflammatory, Martha. 
Exclamatory is from exclaim, which 
means to cry out.” 

“Yes, ma’am, dat’s what it is. He 
hollers if any one goes near him.” —New 


York Globe. 


Longevity—At a doctors’ banquet 
somebody proposed the toast: ‘Long 
live our doctors!” 

“What on?” asked a _ cadaverous- 
looking specimen, rising from his seat. 
—New York American. 


Too Professional—S ii g¢/efon—Doc- 
tor Pellett is certainly the most absent- 
minded man I ever saw. 

Wederly—Is that so? 

Singleton—Yes; he was married last 








The Increasing Flood of Regulations 


In Zurcher Regierungskreisen kennt man sich, laut eigenem 


Verordnungen nicht mehr aus. 


Eingestdndnis, vor 


Picture of a modern home and the head of the family.—Nebelspalter (Zurich.) 


week, and during the ceremony, when 
he should have placed a ring on the 
bride’s finger, he actually felt her pulse 
and asked her to put out her tongue. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 














The Better Half 
Britannia to Lloyd George—You know I love 
you, but don’t presume too much on my 
affection, nor forget that I am bigger than 
you.—National News (London.) 
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Some Waiting—He had just 
reached the philosophical stage when 
he slipped into a restaurant for a bit 
to eat. Then he sat staring ahead, 
thoughtful in expression, and waited. 

It isadmitted he did some waiting, too. 
What happened to his order couldn’t be 
understood outside the peculiar restau- 
rant kitchen, but he spent half an hour 
sitting there staring ahead of him. 


At last it came. As the waitress put 
the order before him he started from 
his deep study as if he had forgotten 
he had an order coming. Then, look- 
ing at the fair transporter of edibles, 
he said: “You don’t look a day 
older!” —North Westchester Times. 

Superstitious—Customer—Why do 
you give me only eleven oysters when 
I order a dozen? 

Waiter—Oh, sir, I didn’t think you'd 
want to sit with thirteen at the table, 
sir.—Town Topics. 

A Hot-House Product—" Waiter,” 
said the diner, “it says here on the 
menu ‘green bluefish.’ ” 


“Ves, sir. That means fresh—right 
from the water, sir.” 
“‘Nonsense!” said the diner. “You 


know well enough they do not take 
bluefish at this season.” 

The waiter came up and looked at 
the disputed item. 

“Oh, that, sir,” he said with an air 
of enlightenment, “that am hot-house 
bluefish, sir.” —Boston Transcript. 
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Patience Rewarded 


Ara 
A bite at last!” 


* Ara! 


“Aha! 
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No Lawyer Needed—An Atlanta 
lawyer tells of a newly qualified judge in 
one of the towns of the South who was 
trying one of his first criminal cases. 
The prisoner was an old negro charged 
with robbing a hencoop. He had been 
in court before on a similar charge and 
was then acquitted. 

“Well, Henry,”’ observed the Judge, 
“T see you're in trouble again.” 

“Yessuh,” replied the negro. ‘“‘De 
las’ time, Jedge, you rec’lect, you was 
mah lawyuh.” 

“Where is your lawyer this time?” 

“T ain’t got no lawyer dis time,” said 
Henry. ‘“‘Ah’s gwine to tell de troof.”’ 

Oregon Journal. 


Too Eloquent—Two former acquaint- 
ances met after a separation of several 
years, and, after the usual cordial clutch 
and the exchange of cigars, they began 
to inquire after each other’s family. 

“By the way,” eventually queried one 
of the party, “how is your son making 
out, the one who studied law and went 
to Texas?” 

“He is not making out very well,” was 
the sadful rejoinder of the second. ‘‘ They 
got him in jail down there.” 

“Got him in jail!” exclaimed the first, 
with a great show of amazement. ‘‘What 
in the world was the trouble?” 

“Got too eloquent,” explained the 
other. ‘‘ He was retained by a horse thief 
to defend him and made such a wonderful 


si que’m sembla que pica!” 
Campana de Gracia (Barcelona.) 


plea that the judge held him as an 


accessory.” —Dayton News. 


A Quick Decision—In his earlier 
years Lord Morris (afterward Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland) was Recorder of 
Galway. On one occasion the last case 
on the list—a dispute over a few shill- 
ings—was argued before him at great 
length and with much warmth. Lord 
Morris was anxious to get back to Dublin, 
where the courts were in full swing and 
he held important briefs. Within a few 
minutes the Dublin train was timed to 
start. The Recorder looked at his watch, 
but the wrangle did not seem to be 
approaching an end. 

At last he said to the opposing 
solicitors. ‘See here, gentlemen, I must 
catch a train. Here is the sum in 
dispute,” and throwing down the silver, 
he vanished from the court.—Green Bag. 


How His Honor Felt—In a West- 
ern court not long ago the judge, of 
Celtic extraction, addressed a frequently 
convicted prisoner in these terms: 

“Are you aware that for these repeated 
breaches of the law it is in my power 
to sentence you to a term of servitude 
far exceeding your natural life, and that, 
furthermore, I am very much inclined to 





do it?” —Harper’s Magazine. 
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“War is terrible.” 
Has one of your dear 


Her Fear 
“Tt surely is. 
ones gone?” 





“Yes, my sweetheart.” 

“And I suppose now you live in 
constant dread of his being injured or 
killed?” 

“It isn’t that so much as I am afraid 
he will fall in love with one of those Red 
Cross nurses over there and forget all 
about me.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


When the War Will End 


Absolute knowledge have I none 

But my Aunt’s washerwoman’s sister’s 
son 

Heard a policeman on his beat 

Say to a laborer on the street 

That he had a letter last week, 

Written in the finest Greek, 

From a Chinese coolie in Timbuctu, 

Who said the niggers in Cuba knew 

Of a colored man in a Texas town, 

Who got it straight from a circus clown 

That a man in Klondike heard the news 

From a firm of South American Jews 

About somebody in Borneo 

Who heard a man who claims to know 

Of a sublimated social rake 

Whose mother-in-law will undertake 

To prove that her husband’s sister’s 

niece 

Had stated in a printed piece 

That she has a son who has a friend 

Who knows when the war is going to 
end.— Brooklyn Standard Union. 











Practical Hospitality 
Le blessé Boche—Ces champignons que vous 


m’avez offerts avant-hier m’ont rendu bien 
m alade! 
“Ach! .. alors je vais jeter le reste, car 


jattendais votre pour savoir s‘ils 


étaient bons! 


reponse 


Convalescent Boche—Those mushrooms that 
you gave me yesterday have made me 
awfully sick. 

His thoughtful host—Ach! then I'll throw 
away the rest;I was just waiting to know 
whether they were good or not.-—Le Péle- 
Méle (Paris). 
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No Room—Mr. Bacon—What’s the 
baby crying about now? 

Mrs. Bacon—Why, the poor little thing 
has both hands in her mouth and she 
hasn’t any place to put her toes.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Face and Fortune — Rich aunt —I 
believe baby is going to be like me. 
Niece—Good gracious! I hope not! 
Aunt—Hope not! And pray why? 
Niece (remembering auntie’s money)— 
Well, you see, good looks are such a 
danger.—Pearson’s Weekly. 
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A correspondent of the New York Globe, 
writing from a port in France, describes 
the experiences of a member of the 
American Expeditionary Forces thus: 

“Tt’s against the rules to mention 
names when you write about enlisted 
men over here, but even the hardest- 
hearted censor will admit that no mili- 
tary secret is divulged in this interview 
with Mr. Sylvester Bogus Johnson of 
Nashville, Tenn., a member of a regiment 
of negro stevedores. 

“Mr. Johnson was standing on the 
dock looking over an expanse of salt 
water such as he had never seen at 
Nashville. He started the conversation 
without any preamble from me. 

“*Man, man!’ he said, ‘Christopho 
Columbus suah must of had some 
guts!’ 

“*Vou don’t like the ocean, then?’ 

‘““*Not me, boss, [’se pale from mah 
trip yet. I’se been an American all mah 
life. But unless this yere Atlantic Ocean 
freezes ovah and somebody builds a rail- 
road back to Tennessee, I’se a European 
fo’ life.’ ; 

** Parlez-vous francais?’ I inquired. 

““*No, sah. Stevedore,’ he replied. 

‘““*What’s your particular objection to 
the ocean?’ 

“The scenery is rotten,’ Sylvester ex- 
plained. ‘And I couldn’t keep nothin’ 
on my stomach, except a life-preserver.’ 

“**Got plenty to eat here?’ 

“*Ves, sah. Uncle Sam feeds us all 
right. But chicken is mighty sca’ce. 
I ain’t had no chicken since I landed. I 
ain’t even seen no chicken walkin’ 
around nobody’s back ya’d.’ 

““*Have you made many friends over 
here?’ 

“**Boss, these French niggahs ain’t no 
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The Drabness of Keality 


“CM qwil y a de vexant, c’est que les gens qui vont voir ¢a au cinéma, croient que c’est ‘tournée’ 


au bois de Vincennes!” 


“The exasperating thing about this is that the people who will see the film on the screen 
will think it was ‘ground out’ in Vincennes park!” —Le Rire. 


good. I saw one to-day with rings in his 
eahs. I asks him fo’ a cigarette and he 
jes’ walks away. I done heah him say 
somethin’ but it didn’t have no meanin’. 
They weah little red monkey hats and 
they is just plum ignorant.’ 

***Maybe he was a Senegalese?’ 

“*T don’t care what he was. He’s 
just a plum no ’count niggah. I’se even 
seen ’em ovah heah with whiskahs. But 
they couldn’t speak the English language 
so you could unde’stand it a-tall. Plum 
ignorant. That’s what I says.’ 

“**Tf you had to do it over again, would 
you enlist?’ 

*“** Boss, when I made my mark on dat 
enlistment papah, no one tol’ me about 


all that watah in this Atlantic Ocean. 
If they had, I’d still be in Nashville, 
Tennessee, U. S. A.’” 


Too Numerous—A darky employed 
as an office boy in Kentucky came to 
work one morning with a face that looked 
as though it had been run through a 
meat grinder. 

“Henry,” demanded his surprised em- 
ployer, ‘“‘what in the world has happened 
to you?” 

“Well, suh, boss,” explained Henry, 
“T got into a little argument las’ night 
wit another nigger, and one thing led to 
another twell I up and hit at him. Well, 
suh, it seemed lak dat irritated him. He 





took and blacked both of mah eyes and 
bit one of mah years mighty nigh off, and 
split mah lip and knocked two of mah 
teeth and den he th’owed me 
down and stamped me in de stomach. 
Honest, never did git so sick 
of a nigger in mah life!” —Saturday 
Evening Post. 


loose: 


boss, I 


Well Described — Putting on one’s 
overcoat is sometimes so much of an 
effort that one is disposed to agree with 
the old negro who said: 

“Fust yo’ puts in one ahm, den you 
puts in de uddah ahm, an’ den you gibs 
a gen’ral conwulsion.”—Chicago Herald. 
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Doing the Work of a Ferry—Bi//— 
Phil running down the street like 
mad, ioday. 
Gill—What was the matter? 
Bill—Said he was running for the ferry. 


Saw 


Gill—What? Running-for the ferry? 
Bill—That’s what he said. 
Gill—Why, wasn’t the ferry running? 


-Vonkers Statesman. 


Just as Good—‘‘How is your boy 
Josh getting along with his books?’ 

“First rate,’ replied Farmer Corn 
tossel. ‘“‘He’s learned a whole lot.” 

‘Knows more than you do, I bet.” 

“T won’t say that. But he kin tell 
me a lot of the things I already know in 
language I can’t understand.’’—IVas/- 
ington Star. 









































Stopping His Song 
Le Défaitiste—On ne devrait faire aux 
AI mands 
Nulle peine, méme légére: 


Ils sont si doux, ces inno. . 


Pan! 
The pacifist—"Vis wrong to be unkind 
or rough 
To our dear friends the 


Germans; 
‘They are so inno. . 
“Stop! Enough!” 


Le Rire (Paris.) 





Fresh—Simplicitv—Is the light out in 
the hall? 
Dullmus—Yes. Shall I bring it in? 


Philadelphia Ledger. 


A Busy Official—lIn a recent exami- 
nation-paper for a boy-clerk’s post was 
this question: 

“Tf the Premier and all the members of 
the Cabinet should. die, who would 


officiate? 
Robert. 


a boy of fourteen, thought for 
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Rationing: In the Realms 


“ Brotkarte mitbringen.” 
your bread card.” 


“Bring 





Above, and in Those Below: 


“Haben Sie einen Kohlenbezugschein?” 


“Have you your coal card?” 


Nebelspalter (Zurich.) 








a time, trying in vain to recall who came 
next in succession. At last a happy in- 
spiration came to him, and he answered: 
“The undertaker.” —Tit-Bits. 


Effective—l'ncle—The French have 
gained four hundred meters from the 
enemy. 

Auntie—How splendid. That should 
help to put a stop to these dreadful gas 
attacks.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Likely to Lose—Nervous country gen- 
lleman (as taxi just misses an island)— 
Do drive carefully, please. I’m not 
accustomed to taxis. 

Driver—That’s funny! I ain’t used to 
‘em, neither. As a matter o’ fact I’ve 
only taken this on for a bet.—Punch. 


Suitable—‘I want tosweep the cob- 
webs from my brain.” 
“Why not use a vacuum cleaner?”— 





Baltimore American. 
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Sufferers at Home—Pity the poor 
slacker. He gets nothing but abuse. 
He fears to walk abroad by day lest 
the girls sneer at him on the street; he 


cannot be about at night without 
running the risk that some man will 
speak savagely to him. 

That’s Marie Dressler’s idea of the 


lot of an unfortunate mortal in whose 
behalf, individually and collectively, she 
is bestirring herself. Marie Dressler’s 
heart is big and broad and kind, and 
she just can’t bear to see human beings 
suffer, even though they appear to 
deserve it. Marie Dressler has started 
a comfort kit fund for slackers 

“Everybody is doing so much for 
the boys overseas that they take no 
thought for the sufferers at home,” 
says Miss Dressler. “They need our 
loving care. If I can get contributions 
enough I shall see that each slacker 
within reach of the mails is provided 
with a comfort kit that ought to do 

lot to put him beyond the reach of 
mental and physical hardships. I have 
a tentative list of items I want to put 
in the kits.” 

With Miss Dressler’s permission, the 
list is presented herewith: One pair 
eiderdown blankets, one camel’s hair 
toothbrush, one pair felt insoles, one 
feather pillow, one tin malted milk 
cubes, one kiddie kar (rubber tired), 
one orange stick, one ounce cotton 
batting, one pound cyanide of potassium. 
The cotton, Miss Dressler explains, is 
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to be used for ear plugs to keep the 
slackers from having to hear the mean 
things people say about them, and the 
cyanide is for the purpose of suicide 
when the cotton runs out.—New York 
Telegraph. 


Unprepared—‘“The country is in a 
shamefully unprepared condition,” said 
a patriot the other day. 

“Tt is,” observed his companion. “Do 
you pay your life insurance premium 
quarterly or annually?” 

“Life insurance?” echoed the other. 
“Why—I—er—don’t carry life insur- 
ance.”—The Virginia. 
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Patriotism—H usband—(reading tele- 
gram)—Heavens! My rich uncle Ben has 
fallen and broken his neck while putting 
up an American flag on his porch. 

Wife—Three cheers for the red, white 
and blue!—Akron Times. 


In Constant Touch—Sociologist 
Since you have become rich I suppose 
you are out of touch with your old friends? 

Plute—Hardly that. Some of ’em touch 
me nearly every day.—Chicago News. 


Looking Into Things—*‘As I look 
into your eyes,” he murmured. “I see 
much happiness in store for us.” 

“T fear there’s nothing to it, Oswald,” 
she replied, not unkindly. ‘Papa has 
been looking into your rating.’’-—Aunsas 
City Journal. 
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For Art’s Sake 
“Povats Pdire a ta mére, qu’t'as changé son carnet d’pain pour un billet de cinéma!” 
“I’m going to tell your mother you swapped her bread card fer a movie ticket!” 


—Le Péle-Meéle (Paris .) 


His Terminal—When a _ millionaire 
gets ready to build his first real house he 
is strongly attracted to the union station 
as a model.—Kunsas City Journal. 


Supposed to Be—‘‘Are all frenzied 
financiers angular men?” 

“Of course not; why do you ask such 
a silly question?” 


‘Well, aren’t they supposed to be 


made with corners?” 


In Devastated France 
Despatch rider—I’m looking for the church, mate. Can you direct me? 
Military policeman (controlling traffic)—Yes, :but, you'll have to look sharp, 
my son; it’s in that barrer!”—Passing Show (London.) 


Could She Doubt ?—*‘ Would you love 
me as much if father lost his wealth?” 

“*He hasn’t lost it, has he?” 

“No.” 

“Of course I would, you silly girl.”— 
Minneapolis Journal. 


Nothing to Say—‘‘ Money talks.” 

“Yes, and all my life I’ve been a 
poor conversationalist.”—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Precise Figuring—‘‘So you get a 
dollar a year for working for the nation.” 

“To be financially exact,”’ replied Mr. 
Dustin Stax, “I don’t get a whole dollar. 
I have to pay a little bit back as income 
tax.””—Washington Star. 
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The Lure of Verbiage — ‘Some 
questions are never answered.” 

“True. A great deal of discussion is 
like saying ‘Polly want a cracker?’ to a 
parrot. The parrot hands it back and 
the conversation goes on indefinitely over 
a cracker that nobody cared about in the 
first place.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Best Method—‘If you want 
to teach your parrot to talk begin with 
short words.” 

“Wouldn’t the bird take better to 
polly-syllables?”’ — Baltimore American. 
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By Figaro 


HEN all our well-known actors have gone to the 
W front and all the chorus lassies have become 

Red Cross nurses, there can still be drama on 
Broadway. Tony Sarg, the artist (whose work is famil- 
iar to Judge’s readers, his cover entitled “Telling It to 
the Marines” having been especially popular), has 
organized a stock company that meets war-time condi- 
tions admirably. 

Director Sarg does not favor the star system. Tem- 
perament, fits of nerves, and so forth are for the edifica- 
tion of the audience alone and are not tolerated behind 
the scenes. Indeed, the moment a player makes his 
exit from the stage he is duly conveyed to a safe hanging 
place, to avoid any unfortunate entanglements with the 
other members of the troupe. To escape the snobbish- 
ness of having separate dressing-rooms for stars, and on 
the other hand, the perils of having dressing-rooms in 
common, the players are not permitted to change their 
costumes or make-up at 


ee what happened when a sage magician scared a boy into 


seven years’ growth by enchantment. 


ei) 


erly tucked away for the night in their sleeping-bags. 
All this is most reassuring. But there have been 
reports of another nature. It is rumored, for example, 
that the zoological portion of his troupe is not ade- 
quately nourished; that the two dogs—fit subjects for 
an investigation by the S. P. C. A.—have been forced 
to endure an unwarranted number of meatless days and 
boneless weeks; that the gentle and altogether blame- 
less elephant (the one who in the Oriental play so 
obligingly lifts his master up to his beloved’s window) 
has not been the recipient of a single peanut in over a 
month. Surely this matter ought to be looked into. 
(The fact that their interiors are already stuffed 
with sawdust is no justification.) Also it might 
be well to inquire into the practices of the young 
person in the troupe who does that shocking 

Oriental dance. She will bear watching. 
Whether this company will succeed in replacing 
the Broadway favorites 





all. (This rule would 
be a beneficial innova- 
tion if adopted on 
Broadway in general. 
Think of the economy 
ir cloth and paint if 
actresses would be con- 
tent with one dress and 
one face!) We are glad 
to learn, also, that Di- 
rector Sarg, following 
the stand taken by Mr. 
Belasco, forbids players 
who are under contract 
with him to be seen 
later in the evening in 
lobster palaces, oyster 











to which we have been 
accustomed cannot now 
be determined. The 
newcomers have not got 
over their stage fright 
yet, and their move- 
ments are a bit stilted. 
What they need is 
self-confidence, the abil- 
ity to stand squarely 
on their own feet. 
Until they gain this 
poise and self-control, 
it matters not how 
clever the construction 
of the piece, how keen 
the suspense, there will 











pavilions or other gay 
resorts. Far better it is 
that after each per- 
formance they be prop- 


This Oriental ogre puffs hi 
breeze 
nor the 


to rouse his bride from her sadness. 


hou kah 


For, disobliging girl, she loves another. 





inevitably be slack mo- 
ments when things drag; 
they can never appear 
greater than their art. 


because neither the cooling 
of the one-African-power fan, nor the bewildering skill of a juggler, 
enchanting hoochy-koochy dancing of his handmaiden, have been able 


na rage; 
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Scene from a dramatized Grimm fairy tale. Having three magic wishes To ny Sarg’s Marionettes 
at her disposal, this old woman rashly expresses a desire for sausages. . 














A joy to the jaded theatergoer 














An impression by Julia Daniels, one of 
JupGe’s artists, of the marionettes in an 
Oriental scene. The swarthy musicians are 
charming the serpent out of its basket so that a ‘ ‘ . 
it may tortuously steal for them the sacred The coveted links appear. Her husband, enraged at such waste of a wish, wishes 
that they may grow upon her nose. Which startling thing immediately happens. 








jewel. 








Greta is pleading with her gouty guardian 
not to be too hard on her little brother. But 
the old man.is inflexible. With scarce a wab- 
ble of hesitancy, he insists that the boy, 





The blackamoor and the beast. There is true sympathy and understanding between despite all laws of Hoover and the human 
this little slave and this donkey—due, no doubt, to the fact that they are stuffed with the tummy, shall never stop eating till he has 
same material. Both belong to a rich and cruel merchant (who is no other than the grown big enough to fit a certain Green Suit, 
illain of the play,) a terrifying personage nearly thirty inches tall. which is now seven sizes too large for him. 
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“Ts your husband in a critical state?” 
“Critical! Why, my dear, he’s positively 
abusive!” 


HOSE Dipping Débutantes—///s 
year’s—Isn’t there a_ stick in this 
punch? 
Lust year’s—Yes, but it is water-logged. 
Lampoon. 


Recipe for German Kultur—Take a 
bit of Turkey and roll it in crumbled 
cathedrals. When this is sizzling well add a 
1 lot of wild oats, drop in large quantities of 
poached property and scrambled retreats. 
Break an oath in it, and stir with cold steel. 
Add enough blood to give the proper thick 
ness, turn on the gas, and heat the whole red 
hot with liquid fire. When it is done, gar 
nish with cracked hearts and drop bombs on, 
and you will have a dish fit for William and 
other Hungary people. 


The Sultan 
(With the usuals to W. Wordsworth, Esq.) 
He dwelt among the Infidels, 
Che Kaiser at his back; 
He always feared the Dardanelles 
Would some fine morning crack. 


All day the bitter tears he wept, 
Embittered by his lot, 

And wondered why he had not kept 
Some covenant with Gott. 


He lived accursed and none could say 
Chey loved his kind old face, 

If he had not been sultan, oh, 
rhe difference to his race! 
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RACING Languages—VFather of Fresh 
These language courses are too ex- 
pensive. Here my son has been charged 
$20 extra for English. 
Father of Soph—You're right they are 
expensive. My son has an $85 extra on his 
account for Scotch. 


Mr. Hoover, a Medal, Please—''I 
got three regular meals at the Commons 
yesterday.” 

“How can it be?” 

“Oatmeal, cornmeal, and Indian meal.” 














‘What is your fortune, my pretty maid?” 
“My face is my fortune, sir,” she said. 
“Ha! Ha!” he cried, “‘that is a good joke! 
Shake hands on it, girl, for we’re both dead 
broke.” 


When We Get Home—‘And I am 
the only girl you ever loved?”’ 

“Certainly, darling.” 

“Then why have you called me Ruth ten 
times this evening when my name is Ethel?” 


The Iota Koff Grippe—Frat man—Met 
a fellow on the train going home who 
gave me the grip. 

She—What nerve! And did you really 
carry it off the car for him? 







Cornell University 


AR Cloth—‘That’s a queerly cut 
dinner jacket you have on.” 
“This is not a dinner jacket, it’s a meal 
sack.” 


“IT know the people are behind me,” cried 
the pacifist orator. 

‘“* And if you don’t start moving they may 
catch up to you,” cried a menacing voice in 
the audience. 


*T had a dreadful dream last night.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Sally was talking to me so sweetly; I 
hung on to every word, and then——” 

“Yes, yes, and then?” 

‘*Her voice broke.”’ 


“Tust think, if all switches were clectric 
how much more magnetic many women 
would be.” 

















Blind 


Clarence—I can’t see why you wear your 
skirts so short, Claire. 
Claire (amazedly)—You can’t? 
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Waiting 
By G. R. Grant, Bat. A, 136th F. A 


.. Montgomery, Ala. 
ONES was a raw recruit just arrived. 
The second day of his army life he was 
put on the picket line grooming horses. 
The stable sergeant having given the 
command to groom, sauntered around to 
see how the work was progressing. He 
found Jones with an anxious and ex- 
pectant look on his face. 
“Well, Jones, have you groomed your 
horse?”’ 
“Yes, sir,’ 
“Have you 
Jone s hesitated. 
‘No, sir—he’s been standing on them, 
sir, and I’ve w aited over ten minutes for 
him to lay down.” 


* he replied obediently. 
cleaned out his hoofs?” 





Not Frightened 


By Bruce Cole, Army Y. W. C. A., Camp Dodge, Iowa 
Private Jones was doing his first guard 
duty. An officer approached and Jones 
failed to salute. The officer halted and 
said pompously, “My man, do you know 
who I am?” Jones admitted his ignorance. 
“I’m a colonel,” the officer said. Jones 
grinned and said, “Gee, you wuz lucky. 
They made me just a private.” 
Should Be Thankful 
Army Y. W.C. A. Camp Dodge, Lowa. 
The cantonment commander is a very 
unpretentious-looking officer, so when a 
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By Bruce Cole, 
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In The Nation’s Service 


America is sending its best men 
to fight for freedom, and in their 
honor the whole land is dotted with 


| service flags carrying the stars of 
| sacrifice. 


It is a far cry from the crowded city 


| streets, above which floats our service 


flag, to the telephone exchange hid- 
den in the front-line trenches. But 
the actuating spirit of service here 
and abroad remains unchanged. 


The Stars and Stripes is the em- 


One Policy 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 





































blem which unites us in war for 
human liberty and national honor. 
The service flag is the emblem 
which unites us in mutual sympathy 
for the men who give themselves 
and for those who give their men. 


These flags should inspire all citi- 
zens to greater endeavor and greater 
sacrifice. As one of the agencies of 
preparation and military support, the 
Bell System is honored by the op- 
portunity to do its share. 


Universal Service 








rookie approached him with a question 
and failed to salute he merely smiled, an- 
swered the question, and then said in a 









Unlucky for Somebody 


By Private J. Sterchen, Post Hospital, Ft. Des Moines, lowa 











kindly tone, ‘“‘Do you know that you First recruit—Say, Bill, I wonder 

are supposed to salute an officer?” what they use that cannon over 
The rookie stared, then stammered, there for. 

“Gee, mister, | didn’t know you was an Second recruit—Oh, I hear that they 

officer.” fire the morning and evening salute 
The general smiled quietly and said, with it. 

“You should be thankful that I’m just a First recruit—I wonder where — the 


bullet hits. 


Major General and not one of those newly- 
Second recruit—Gosh, I don’t .know! 


commissioned second lieutenants.”’ 
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Porto Rico 


WO days of restful voyaging and 
the midst of the Gulf Stream, with flying fishes 
darting about the ship. The warmth of Spring 

is borne to you from the south. 


Two days more and the gleaming shores and palm- 
clothed hills of Porto Rico welcome you to a land 
of perpetual summer. You enter a world that is 
a fascinating combination of the romance 
and colorful life of old Spain with the conveniences 
Each picturesque harbor holds a new 
surprise, each moss-grey fortress stirs your imagin- 


16-DAY CRUISE 


94 


You make the voyage in a luxurious 10,000-ton 
steamer, using the vessel as your hotel for the entire 
trip from New York to and around Porto Rico, 
stopping at principal ports and return, All neces- 
sary expenses included in the fare. Splendid state- 
accommodations and cuisine. 
booklet—“Through Tropic Seas.” 


Passenger Department 
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Their Monickers 

a WELL. yes,”’ confessed Mr. Gap Johnson, 
A of Rumpus Ridge, Ark. “I reckon 
you might consider that some of my children 
have got middlin’ peculiar names. Bearcat and 








/ COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let's see what you can do withit. Carteon- 
ists and illustrators carn from §20.00 to $125.00 
or more per werk My practical system of per- 
sonal individual lessons by mail will develop 
your talent. Fifteen years’ successful work for 
Rewspapers and magazines qualifies me to teach 

ou. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 
oe test lesson plate; also collection of drawings 
showing possibilities for YOU. State your age. 


The Landon School ¢ S2vscrine 


1483 Schofield Buliding, Cleveland, 





Blister and Lillie and Hieronymus and Braxton 
Bragg and Rowdy and Clessaphine, and so on, 


sound sorter quaint to you, prob’ly. But, one 
thing, they ain’t liable to be mistaken for 
sleeping cars. Yaw-haw! haw!” 

Tom P. Morgan. 


Succes d’Estime 
He—Is Marie’s second venture a success? 
She—Why, yes—in a way. She praises her 
first husband, now, and her second husband 
thinks she’d praise him if she should marry 
again. 


JUDGE 


The Notion Counter 


By Dovctas MA ttocn. 


OME women are constant wives, and 
4S some are constant widows. 
There seem to be a lot of German 
ambassadors out of work. 

A girl may look warm in wool, but she doesn’t 
look well. 

Paying taxation without misrepresentation 
is exceptional. 

The Hudson Tunnel is not the only big bore 
in New York. 

Nothing seems to make a German as cross as 
a Red Cross. 

General Byng will 
Byngin’ on the Rhine. 

Here is where we get even for a lot of Wagner 
music. 

Busy yourself with brown yarns, not yellow 
scandals. 

A uniform doesn’t have to fit to look well on 
you. 

The preacher was right, but the audience 
left. 

A pessimist is the submarine of fellowship. 

The sun is generally up before the daughter. 

Don’t listen to Red Cross yarns—knit them. 

A captain is known by the company he keeps. 

Riches have wings, and the rich fly high. 

The service flag is a “‘serve us”’ flag. 

The German idea of humor is killing. 

The pessimist seldom leads a charge. 

Make the world save for democracy. 

I don’t believe that the mortality among our 
boys when they get over there will be any more 
than it has been among the British—but I am 
not so sure about the mortality among the 
Germans. 

The streetcar company doesn’t want to take 
any chances of any of its employes being elec- 
trocuted. At least that is how I figure why it 
employs such poor conductors. 

There is something the matter with a woman 
who wears white stockings with black shoes 
and a dark dress, but I leave it to you what it is. 

When you see a man reading ‘ Naughty 
Yarns”’ or some such magazine as that you 
hope no woman will ever be unlucky enough to 
marry him. 

Personilly 1 would rather be one of a flock of 
birds picking up a living among the stones than 
a cow all alone in a clover patch. 

There are two kinds of people who are gener- 
ally wrong as to what constitutes good litera- 
ture—non-literary people, and literary. 

We could stand some people better if they 
didn’t seem to be so sorry for us because we are 
not like they are. 

Some people who think they would know how 
to act in an emergency don’t even know how to 
act in a dining-car. 

There is a lot of luck in life if a man will 
spend fourteen to sixteen hours a day looking 
for it. 

I wish women realized that the highest paid 
actresses in the world are in the speechless 
drama. 

Sleep is a good thing to kill time during travel. 
and especially during a travel lecture. 

The man who leaves everything to the last 
minute won’t leave very much to his widow. 
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The Wardrobe Bag 


N° more am { the helpless prey 
Of baggage-smashers who 
Dissect my trunk and scatter round 
My finery to view; 
No more the ink is spilled upon 
My powder, gloves, and hats, 
Or lingerie all tangled up 
With brushes, combs, and spats. 


When I upon a journey go, 
I watch with calm disdain 
The trunk-assassinator seek 
His victims through the train. 
No longer for my costly gowns 
I feel the least alarm, 
I carry (in a knitting-bag), 
My wardrobe on my arm! 
. Minna Irving. 


The Gentle Sentry 
Sentry—Advance and give the counter- 
sign. 
‘Challenged Party—I’ve forgotten it. 
Sentry—Pass on. I’ve forgotten it 
myself. 
The Original Source 
Examiner—You are quite sure that 
this is a purely original composition 
you have handed in? I must say the 
wording sounds strangely familiar. 
Plagiarist—Possibly you have run 
across some of the words in the dictionary. 


Careless 

Amy—I'm sorry my beau was drafted. 

Mamie—Why:? 

Amy—He’s not particular now how he 
dresses. Instead of one of those cute caps 
he wears a slouch hat and he didn’t have 
the tailor put any bars on his shoulder. 














‘The mission of this paper is to preach the 
gospel of happines r 
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In other seasons, perhaps, you could waste some money experimenting on 
your house, your garden. Not now! This year, you must get every penny 
of value from every dollar you spend. Save yourself money; insure yourself 
against costly mistakes, by consulting these two important spring numbers— 


Interior 


Decoration 
April 


Spring 


Garden Guide 


March 





House & Garden 


and the numbers that follow them. They are crammed 
with beautiful things: with lovely rooms, exquisite gar- 
dens, the finest work of skilled craftsmen and artists in. 
furniture, fabrics, papers, china, fountains; with everything 
that goes to make up the gracious and charming home. 
They show you just what to do, and how to do it, and— 
best of all, perhaps—just how it looks in other charming 
homes where it has been done. 


House & Garden is a practical help to the homemaker; a scientific 
economist on house expenditures, a final authority on the thousand 
and one problems of house building, furnishing, gardening, sanitation 
and the Vike. which at one time or another puzzle the owner of 
every house. 


$2 Invested in House & Garden 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair 


Will Save You $200 








Consider, then, that by the simple act of mailing , 
the coupon below, and at your convenience for- 7 
warding $2, you insure your having expert oe 
advice on all your house and garden problems, se 7 Fs 
just at the time when you make your most im- » - Py ix $s 
portant expenditures of the year. £ ar 7 aaa x 
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Special Offer—9 Issues $2 pe SSE FSS 
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W. 42nd St. Evenings at 8.30. 
Matinees Wednesday an 


ELTINGE °“sist% 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


Business Before Pleasure 


with BARNEY BERNARD & ALEXANDER CARR 
By Montague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman 
WEST 42 ST. NIGHTS 8:20 


REPUBLI Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:20 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


PARLOR, BEDROOM 
and BATH 


A fresh, flippant, farcical frolic 
By C. W. Bell and Mark Swan. 




















Early or Late 
Nipp—I saw the sun rise this morning. 
Do you ever do that? 
Tuck—No, it never dawns on me. 


Biblical Research 

Curious Student—What did Jezebel paint | 
her face for? 

Professor of Divinity (much disturbed) 
—Good gracious, you are not going to 
ask me what a woman paints her face for, 
are you? 








Cut out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and address 
(no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS KARNAK RAZO 
by return mall, postpaid. You may use the razor for %) days 


FREE; then, if you like it, pay us $1.85. If you don't like it | 
return it. SEN ONEY. 
MORE COMPANY, 495 More Building, St. Louis, Mo. | 





Pay as You Wish 


a 
ta but 1-30th as much. 
only a few cents a month 


Genuine Lachnite Gems 
eep their dazz'ing fire forever, Bet in eolid gold 
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4 payments 
PRESS CLIPPING 


ROMEIKE’ BUREAU 


We will send you all newspaper clippings which 
may appear about you, your friends, or an) 
subject on which you may want to be “up-to- 
date."" Every newspaper and periodical of im- 
portance in the United States and Europe is 
searched. Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York 


























| In New York Theatres 


Billeted—F ulton. 
garet Anglin. 
Blind Youth—3oth St. Lou Tellegen, dear to the ladies, 

in a drama of regeneration. 
Business Before Pleasure—FEltinge Highly laughable 
adventure of Potash and Perlmutter in filmdom. 





Delightful war comedy, with Mar- 


Cheer Up—Hippodrome. Mammoth vaudeville and 
spectacle. 

Chu Chin Chow—Century. Our old friends Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves in a _ gorgeous harem 
scarem. . 

Cohan Revue—New Amsterdam George the Inde- 


fatigable revises Broadway hits and misses. 

Doing our Bit—Winter Garden. Sumptuous vaudeville 
that is not for babes. 

Experience—Manhattan. Spectacular morality play. 

Eyes of Youth—Maxine Elliott. Melodramatic glimpses 
of the future seen by a young woman in the crystal of 
a Yogi. 

Flo-Flo—Cort. Lyrics and lingerie. 

French Re pertory—Théatre du Vieux Colombier. Jacques 
Copeau’s brilliant company in classical and modern 
plays. 

General Post—Gaiety. London comedy hit 
bobbed cheerfully up on this side 
Gipsy Trail, The—Plymouth. Fresh, 

full of whimsical surprises. 


that has 


original comedy, 


Going Up—Liberty. New musical comedy about an 
aviator and, strange to say, a girl. Also, other 
girls. 


laylor finds hers, as 
play by her 


Criterion. Laurette 
starring in a_ successful 


Happiness 
usual, in 
husband. 

Heritage, The—Playhouse 
Eugene Walter 

Honor Bright—Vanderbilt. New home of the 
opening with a new musical comedy 

Jack O’Lantern—Globe. Fred Stone in a new 
comedy that bids fair to equal “Chin Chin” 
larity. 

J ose phine 
Harned in a 
Bonaparte 

Aing, The—Geo. M. Cohan 
naughty monarch of Moldavia, in 
otherwise. 

Lady of the Camellias, The—Empire. Ethel Barrymore 
in beautiful and appealing revival of Dumas classic 
Lombardi, Ltd.—Morosco Lively character comedy 
about a temperamental designer of gowns. 

Madonna of the Future, The—Broadhurst 
unconventional modern play by Alan Dale. 

Midnight Frolic—New Amsterdam Roof. A wide-awake 
dream of beauty which the tired business man seems 
to crave more than sleep. 

Maytime—Shubert. Exceptionally 
acted play with music 

Marionettes—Norworth (Special matinees ony). 
Sarg’s remarkable puppets in short plays. 

Naughty Wife, The—Harris. Rollicking farce 
husband who obligingly, even maddeningly, 
wife elope with another man. 

Night in Spain, A—Cocoanut Grove. Melodious and 
gaily colored Spanish medley that comes to Broadway 
as a real novelty. Sinuous senoritas and gay toreadors 
in picturesque dances. 


Odds and Ends of 1017 


Psychological tragedy by 
Drama 


musical 
in popu 


Knickerbocker 
portray il of Mr 


Arnold Daly 
and Mrs 


and Virginia 
Nape leon 


Leo Ditrichstein, 


affairs of state and 


Extremely 


charming [and well 
Tony 


about a 
helps his 


Norworth. The latest “inti 


mate” revue, as smart as any, with Jack Norworth 
officiating, and many fair damsels dancing attend- 
ance. 


Oh, Boy—Casino. Crisp musical comedy from last sea 
son, still running on and on 


Oh, Lady, Lady—Princess. New musical show of the 


“Very Good, Eddie” and “Oh, Boy” type. ; 
Over the Top—aa4th Street Roof. Still another “‘inti- 
mate review.” Unhackneyed music, girls, pretty 


stage pictures and intermittent costumes 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath—Republi \ droll tale of a 
wayside inn. 

Pipes of Pan, The—Hudson. Janet Beecher and Norman 
Trevor in a comedy of rare charm 

Polly With a Past—Belasco. Agreeably presented society 


comedy with Ina Claire as star. 
Sand Bar Queen, The; Suppressed Desires; Habit; Pokey 
Comedy. Washington Square Players in new 


bill 

Seven Days’ Leave - 

Seventeen—Booth. 
stories. 

Tailor-Made Man, A—Cohan & Harris. Clever comedy 
about an aspiring tailor’s assistant who usurped a dress 
suit and in it conquered Society. 

Tiger Rose—Lyceum. Thrilling melodrama of the Great 
Northwest, ingeniously Belascoed. 

Why Marry?—Astor. Nat Goodwin and other stars in 
the brightest, keenest play of the season. 

Yes or No—Longacre. 
word when a good-looking woman says it. 


Park. A new comedy-drama. 
Dramatization of Booth Tarkington’s 


as the j 


Showing the importance of a little 
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HARRIS HOMES 


When You Build“THE HARRIS WAY” 
you build to stay, and secure the utmost possible in 
Quality, Economy and Service. Why? Sim ply be- 
cause you it directly—immediatel he! 
=e, You get Fre bans bane ys our practical ki knowledge 
e originators o Home 
Industry. ““‘THE HARRIS Ware “at exclusive seerktes 
oot advantages for the shrewd and careful Home 
oa possessed by no other plan or method. It is the 
safest and most sensitive 7 to build your ideal home 
without sacrifice 0! fq the waste o, a single pennyl 


ADVANCE IN PRICES 
Our prices are so low they are bound to ad- 
vance. If you are needing a house either 
for investment or for a home, write now. 
The Material used in bul! 
Sensibly’'Cut- to-Fit’’ with shel SS en meetin oven Pa 


mination of all waste. Y. for nothi 
culy for what owesded to dc thoee teks en amen We 


$10,000,000 
Capital Stock and Surplus—stands back of our guar- 
antee to every Harris Home cannot lose. 
Free Book of Pia Plans MS ous $10,000. al Bxnias’ Rid HOM PLAN 
mith cteecrigtona, mate eo et 
$1143 Buys The Material To Build This Beautiful 
— No. 161 — Best Material 
Throughout — Best Construction — Sensibly Cut-To-Fit. 





HARRIS BROTHERS CO., Dept. 


264 CHICAGO 











His Errand 


“Ah, Mr. Gloom! Just a moment, 
please, and—” 
“Sorry, Mr. Droan, but I cannot stop 


replied J. Fuller Gloom. “I am on 
strait jacket for a 


now,” 
my way to purchase a 
struggling poet.” 


Feminine Finance 

He—Mladge didn’t marry that chap 
with the limousine? 

She—No, she took the man that runs 
the gas tank. She says you can’t always 
get the gasoline if you have the car, but 
you can always get the car if you are 
selling the gasoline. 


Fifty-fifty 
“*Smith’s father wanted him to join the 
army, and his mother insisted on the 
navy.” 
“How did they decide?” 


“He joined the marines.” 








NEW HOTEL BINGHAM, Philadelphia 


In the center of everything. Large, well lighted and com- 
fortable rooms. Hot and cold 
room. Only hotel having direct Subway connection with 
all railroad stations and ferries. Roof garden. Club break- 
fast. + gem luncheons. Rooms without bath, $1.50; with 


bath, $2.00 per day and up. 


FRANK KIMBLE, Manager. 


| “MADE AT al GARS 
WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may a 
you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions” and ‘ 

Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Pango i Con 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, W ashington, D. 
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Improved Construction—‘So you are get- 
ting along nicely with your physiology are 
you, dear,” said the lady caller. “‘How many 
bones are there in the human body?” 

“Two hundred,” the child answered. 

“My teacher used to tell us 208.” 

“Well, I guess people ain’t so bony as they 
used to be when you went to school.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Making It Easy for Her—It was the boss 
talking. 

“Miss Flimmer, you are a very pretty young 
woman.” 

“Why thank you, sir.” 

“Vou dress neatly and you have a well modu- 
lated voice. I might add that your deportment 
is also above reproach.” 

“But I don’t understand why you, a man of 
family, pay me so many compliments of a 
strictly personal nature.” 

“For this reason. I want to put you in a 
cheerful frame of mind before taking up the 
matter of your spelling and punctuation.” 
—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


All Prepared—Boreleigh—Nice dog! Have 
you taught him any new tricks since I was here 
last? 

Miss Smart—Oh, yes, if you just whistle 
he'll fetch your hat.—Boston Transcript. 


Too Inquisitive—An Illinois judge has de- 
cided that a man can tak in his sleep without 
making himself subject to divorce proceedings. 
Yes, but what did he say?—Cleveland Plain 


' Dealer. 


Never Soggy—The open-faced pie is the 
newest conservation diet; but somehow or 
other the man who dines at restaurants feels 
that he could better spare the bottom crust 
than the top one.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


In the Circumstances—‘Lend me $10 
until I see you again.”’ 

“I'd rather not put it just that way.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Suppose I lend you $10 until I see you 
again. In the circumstances my vision is apt 
to be much keener than yours.’’—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


Destination Unknown—‘“Our gunners got 
the range at last and dropped a shell right in 
among *em; when I looked again they was 
gone!” 

“For good?” 

“Well, Miss, they went in that direction!”— 
Passing Show. 


The Strain Over—‘I suppose you are 
Sorry Christmas has gone?”’ said the kind old 
lady to the little boy. 

“Naw,” was the reply. “It gets terribly 
monotonous having to be good day in and day 
out.” —Detroit Free Press. 





Every Issue of VANITY FAIR 


Is a Boost for the Morale of the Nation 


“For God’s sake, cheer up the people of France,” 
said Pershing when they asked him what America 
could do to help win the war. Morale, and the 
“‘cheero spirit” in France, in England and in 
America will do more to beat Germany than any 
other single thing. Lack of it will give victory to 
the Hun. 





Vanity Fair cannot build ships. Or move freight. Or go over 
the top with an Enfield. But it can help to dispel gloom. It can 
keep cheerful the men who go and the men and women who 
stay. It can chronicle that side of the war which refuses to be 
dark—its unquenchable humor, its unconscious heroism, its 
outstanding figures, and mirror—cheerfully—the swift current 
of war-time life at home. That is our “bit” in this war. 


Vanity Fair covers the war. It publishes 
serious articles on serious phases of it. 
It shows portraits of the men who are in 
the forefront. It also treats as they de- 
serve those incidents and accidents of 
war-time life which call for humorous 
appreciation or caustic comment. 

It also publishes—as always—everything 


Read Vanity Fair Yourself! Send It to Your Soldier! 


Not only should you have on your library table those publications 
which treat only the most serious aspects of the war in the most 
serious way, but with them you should also have Vanity Fair, 
which echoes the songs of the Sammies, the skirl of the pipers, 
and does its best to maintain the cheero spirit here at home. 


entertaining and amusing in civil life. It 
is a sort of headquarters for the mind, a 
front-line trench in the affairs of the world, 
a listening post for news of the theatres, 
arts, sports, gaieties, and fashions; a special 
official communiqué—once a month—on 
the latest news from our artistic and social 
fronts. 


The men who have gone to camp have left their familiar worlds 
behind them. They are hungry for news. They need laughter. 
They want something amusing to read. There is nothing you 
could give them that would more exactly fit their needs than 
Vanity Fair. 


9 Issues of Vanity Fair for $2 


ten, if vou mail the coupon now 


If you do not know Vanity Fair, or would 
like to know it better, you may have the 
next nine issues for $2—and even ten, if 
you mail the coupon now. 


You think nothing—in your poor deluded way—of 
spending $2 for a single theatre ticket, or two faded 
gardenias. Yet for that very $2 you may have ten 
months of Vanity Fair, and with it more entertain- 
ment than you would get from a winter of problem 
plays, or a five-foot shelf of novels. 


Attention! Eyes right! Salute the coupon! Tear 
it off, fill it out, and let Vanity Fair keep you 
—for ten months—in step with the times. 
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Cuts the 
Hurt out of Cuts 


Disinfects and hasters healing 
of wounds and abrasions. 


Vaseline 


S.Pat. Off. 


Carbolated 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


Sold in metal-capped glass bottles 
and sanitary tin tubes at drugand 
department stores everywhere. 


Illustrated “Vaseline” Booklet 


free on request. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 


35 State Street New York City 











To My New Shoes 


By SrrickLanp GILLILAN 


O CT'WELVE-BONE kicks! I used to say 
That any human who would pay 
So many shekels for a pair 

Of things upon his feet to wear 

Was foolish or a millionaire 

Or both—you know in many a case 

Great folly and great wealth keep pace. 
But here am I, a roll-less wight, 

In dozen-dollar shoon bedight! 


I one time thought I blew myself 
When clerks rolled ladders past a shelf 
To find a pair that set me back 
One-fourth of what, at one fell whack, 
I paid for you whose every track 
Resembles, in my tearful lamps, 

Che U. S. mint’s expensive stamps. 

I scarcely can believe it true 

I'm wearing costly things like you! 


And yet, as I more clearly view you, 

I can ascribe no merit to you 

That was not found in shoes that cost 
Much less. I feel that I have lost, 

\s though at feathered songsters tossed, 
The difference between your price 

And cost of those no whit less nice. 
Now whose the fault, you rapid riser? 

I think I hear you say “ Bill Kaiser!”’ 
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Look and Wear Like Diamonds 
Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years. Will 
tand acid and fire tests 
y and scratch a file. Any style 14-K solid gold 
, pin or stud, » Crogeiag, diamond mount- 

oney in Advance. 


ndianapolis, Indiana 





Wizard Repeating 
LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious d (or 
man) without permanent injury. 
Perfectly safe to carry without danger of leakage. 


Fires and recharges by pulling the trigger. 
No cartrid, 








Loads from any liquid. 
required. Over 6 shots in one loading. All dealers, 


or by mail, 500. Rabber covered Holster, 10c. With Pistol, 55. 


Porker’Sisarss ‘A "Gow 294 Shelled Ave., Dept. E, Brooklya, N. Y. 


Nickel-plate 
5 ins. 










Classicus Biographicus 


By Frank Car.os, GRIFFITH 


EORGE WASHINGTON was in- 
(; tensely annoyed whenever he found 

a lot of loose tacks in his bed slip- 
pers. ‘Tax without representation was 
what he kicked against most. 

Alexander Hamilton grew frantic if he 
discovered burrs in his bath robe, espe- 
cially aaron burrs. 

General Grant’s especial aversion was 
against having his chair pulled from under 
him when he was about to sit down at a 
banquet. 

Ben. Franklin disliked sand in his oat- 
meal. He had no crop. ‘ 

King Edward the Seventh, it is said, 
disliked having ice water, or even cracked 
ice, poured down his back, inside his col- 
lar. He said his choler rose. 

Captain Kidd’s strange aversion was 
the sight of a gibbet. It is said he would 
go blocks out of his way to avoid one. 

Daniel Webster for some reason or 
other, could not be induced to sit down on 
sticky fly paper. 

Stephen Girard refused point blank to 
read any book before the leaves were cut. 

Julius Caesar’s mortal dread was to 
have the iron enter his soul, but it did. 

Augustus Caesar, of the same ilk, 
gnashed his teeth whenever any of his 
minions greeted him with “Hello Gus.” 

Cleopatra is said to have gotten red in 
the face whenever she used rouge. 

Queen Victoria also positively 
not sleep between damp sheets. 

Benedict Arnold, while he had no ear 
for music, recognized the Rogue’s March 
whenever he heard it, and had goose flesh. 

Wellington abhorred jokes, and when- 
ever fried chicken, Maryland style, was 
served, his eyes flashed fire if he were 
asked if he liked the boney part. 

Alexander Third of Russia would insist 
upon having a new Cossack each meal bite 
through his cake and plum pudding to de- 
tect the presence of dy namite cartridges. 
If the Cossack found one, then there were 
two or more Cossacks at that particular 
meal. 


That Lump in Your Throat 


By McLanpsurcu WILson 


would 


T COMES when you chance to be near 
His pipe or the chair where he sat, 
It comes with a hope or a fear— 
There’s nothing unmanly in that. 


It comes with your letters from France, 
The stories of courage untamed, 

It comes when a name meets your glance— 
That’s nothing to make you ashamed. 


It comes when you think of the Hun, 
Of how he has murdered and lied, 

It comes when you yearn for a gun— 
There’s nothing in that you need hide. 


’Tis wrong such emotions to check 
As on through our trials we jog, 
But if it is sugar, by heck, 
You're simply a slacker and hog. 












Send This Issue 


to a 
Soldier or Sailor 
at the Front 











HEN you've finished reading this 

issue simply stick a le stamp 
alongside Postmaster Burleson's notice on 
the front cover, and drop it in the mail. 
The Government will see that it is trans- 
ported to the soldiers and sailors at the front. 
Judge, bringing real humor in picture 
and text, is eagerly looked for by the 
fighting men to brighten their rest hours 


and relax war-strung nerves. Let them 





enjoy your copy when you have finished 
with it, 
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Its Identity 

“Loogy yuh, sah! Last time we 
met yo’ specified dat yo’ had a all 
fum de Lawd to preach. Now, yuh 
yo’ is, loafin’ on de sunny side o’ de 
livery stable. Didn’t yo’ have no call, 
atter all?” 

“Yassah! I done had de call, but de 
Lawd didn’t send no plug hat and white 
vest wid it. And it’s plumb onpossible to 
preach widout dem utensils.” 

“Huh! Dat wasn’t a call, sah; 
dess de echo of yo’ own hanker.” 


*twuz 


Yep 
Our troops cannot get flustered 
And won't get out of step 
Just watch when German mustard 
Is cooled by Yankee pep! 


Royal Revenge 
Madge—I suppose she’s tickled to death at 
having captured that rich young man. 
Marjorie—I should say so. All the girls 
she cut out she has invited to the wedding. 


Personal ‘ 
He—You know what it means to be tempted, 
don’t you? 
She (yawning)—Worse than that. 
what it means not to be. 


I know 


The Family Train 
works that the wheels may smoothly 


F ig roll 


With never a rest to cheer; 
He stokes the fire, and he finds the coal— 
But “‘Ma”’ is the engineer! E. D. 


Not Happy Yet 
“T suppose your littie boy is still happy over 
his Christmas presents? 
“Not quite; he hasn’t broken them all yet.” 


——— 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its Purity Has Made It Famo.s” 
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roast beef.”’ 


lresh eggs from my place.” 


our table hungry.” 


better take ten.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


about Lucy? 


Stop with me, either. 


February 2, 1918 











Passing the Mustard | 





Luck—Mrs. Newlywed—Henry, do you re- 
member Jack Watson? Well, he has just been 
married, and to a girl of absolutely no family 
at all. 

Mr. Newlywed (looking sadly around at the 
collection of his wife’s relatives)—A-a-h-h me! 
Some men do have good luck.—Stray Stories. 


Worthy of Praise—‘* What sort of a man 
is Green?” 

“Fine. The best ever.” 

“Ts he trustworthy?” 

“Very.” 

“Would you lend money to him?” 

“As to that I can’t say. I’ve never lent him 
any. I’ve only borrowed from him.”’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


Helps Herself—‘‘Is your wife always after 


‘ you for money?” 


“No, she never asks me for a cent.” 
“Happy man.” 
“She just takes it.”—Baltimore American. 


Her Ideal—Dol/y—At last I have met my 


ideal! Kind-hearted, modest, patient, self- 
denying. But, alas, married. 


Daisy—Don't worry. No woman will live 


long with such a freak. You'll get a chance at 
him.—S/. Louis Times. 


Pleasantly—*‘ How’s your boy, Josa, getting 


along with his studies?” 


“Pleasantly,” replied Farmer Corntossel. 


“He don’t bother ‘em none.”—Minnea polis 


Tribune. 


She Didn't Understand—*I should like 












































to meet this Lady Eglantine I see mentioned so 
much in the papers. She must be over here 
doing war work.”’ 


| 
“Lady Eglantine is a hen.” | 
“S-s-h! You shouldn't talk that way about | 


the nobility.” 


Sayings Before the War—** Whenever you 


are out of gasoline, Hank, come over and 
help yourself out of the tank in my garage.” 


“Jabez, help Mr. Jones to some more of the 


“I'll send you over a couple of dozen nice 


“How many lumps—three or four?” 

“Some more butter, mister?” 

“Light or dark meat? Take a little of both.” 
“You haven't eaten half enough, Mr. Jones.” 
“My wife never likes to see anybody leave 


You had 


“Are you sure five is enough? 


That Wasn’t All 
Pauline—Did you start that awful story 


Penelope—Indeed I did not. 
Pauline—Are you positive? 
Penelope—Yes, positive; and I didn’t let it 








A Serious Time 
By Watter G. Dory 
WHEN the pessimist’s dreams come 
true, 
Ah me, what a time of woe! 
The sky will be black, not blue; 
And the grass will be indigo. 
The earth will groan ’neath an adverse 
fate, 
And all of the trains will be nine hours 
late! 


Alas for the droughts to be 
And the seasons of chilly rain! 
Alas for the misery 
And the widespread grief and pain! 
The land will suffer from hunger and 
thirst, 
And the fish won’t bite though you try 
your worst! 


Calamity grim and dire 

And earthquake, ruin and flood; 
Tornado and frost and fire 

Till man’s middle name is mud. 
The only fruit will be lemons then 
To pucker the lips of the sons of men! 


And all the hopes we hope 

And all of the things we’ve wished 
Will vanish out of our scope— 

Forever and ever “dished.” 
The stars will drop from the weary sky, 
And the babies all will awake and cry! 


And out of the wreck of it all, 
Arising to have his say, 
The pessimist loud will bawl: 
“Now what did I tell you, hey?” 
At last he’ll smile as he scans the view— 
That day when the pessimist’s dreams 
come true! 


The Third Liberty Loan 


HE third Liberty Loan will undoubt- 

edly exceed in amount not only its two 
predecessors in this country, but any sin- 
gle war loan or any other loan ever offered 
in the history of the world. The probable 
date of offering will be March 1st. No 
loan of such proportions can be success- 
fully absorbed unless the entire nation re- 
sponds to the offering and every citizen 
prides himself on the practice of self-denial 
that he may subscribe to the limit of his 
ability. The number of subscribers to the 
last loan has been estimated at 10,000,- 
000. Proportionally for the new loan it 
must exceed 15,000,000, or contain one in 
six at least of all the men, women and 
children in the country. 


Scanty Accommodations 
WALRUS in an Arctic sea 
Can find abundant space, 
But in a Pullman washroom he 
Is greatly out of place. 
Tennyson J. Daft. 


























Wall Nuts 


By JAMES 
MONTGOMERY FLAGG 





This clever picture, 
in full colors, 
11X14, mounted on 
a heavy mat, ready 
for the frame, sent 
prepaid for twenty- 
five cents. 


Judge Art Print 
Department L 


225 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Digest of Humor 


ITH this issue our readers will find, in 
addition to the usual bulk of pictorial 
and textual amusement offered, a new 
and unique feature—‘“‘A Digest of the 
World’s Humor.” In presenting this 

novel, and we hope quite acceptable feature, we be- 
lieve Judge has struck a big, new note in contemporary 
illustrated journalism. We believe, too, that in garner- 
ing from available foreign and home sources the best 
humor of the moment, we are giving our friends who, 
during thirty-six successful years, have come to look 
upon this publication as a prime necessity, a fresh 
plus quality which will prove delightful. 





In the selection of our Digest of Humor material 
we have been actuated, in the main, by the belief that 
an eclectic array of the world’s fun in each future issue 
will add to the interest and gaiety of all our readers, 
and to this end we have exercised a broad and catholic 
taste in the presentation with an eye to the American 
viewpoint on all things of a mirth-provoking nature. 
We have gone far afield for your entertainment, stray- 
ing, now and then, into the unknown byways of 
journalism to pluck and transplant some quaintly 
appealing bloom which otherwise might have perished 
in the sterile soil of local neglect. 

It is the mission of Judge, as conceived by its publishers, to 
preach the gospel of cheerfulness in these war-harried days. We 
believe it is the imperative duty of every true American to keep 
his mind, no less than his body, fit for the work ahead of us as a 
nation, and the one sure method of attaining mental efficiency 
springs from frequent and wholesome draughts of humor. The 
man who smiles in the face of difficulties is the’man who wins; 
the typical Gloomy Gus is generally a Teuton. If we are to win the 
war the job must be accomplished not alone with a stout heart 
but with a smiling countenance. And to evoke the genuine smile 
there are few better aids than the pages of this publication. There 
may be times when you do not agree with us as to the fun-inducing 
character of the things we print, but we are constantly doing our 
best to make you happy, and if we do not always strike hands with 
you on the quality of our effort put it down to our simple human 


frailty. 


From now on you will have the privilege of tasting the other 
fellow’s wit along with our own, and here is where the extra eight 
pages of humor gathered in from all over the world will play their 
part in stirring your risibles and giving you that fine glow which is 
born of laughter. 

225 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


JUDGE 


JUDGE 


Oh! So True 
Wo is the price of gasoline, Mr. Multi-millionaire? 


Of course, it doesn’t matter and really I don’t care. 
For I have to have the stuff to run this old machine; 
But just for the sake of talking, 
WHAT’S THE PRICE OF GASOLINE? 


Last month I sold a bedstead and my sister’s diamond ring 


To pay for the juice you sold me to run the darned old thing. 
The month before you stripped me of my bank-roll slick and clean, 


But, just for the sake of argument, 

WHAT'S THE PRICE OF GASOLINE? 

I’m going out of business, it costs too much for rent. 

I’ve sold my summer cottage and am camping in a tent. 

I’m wondering now if I can’t live on bread and half a bean. 

But tell me before they take out my phone, 

WHAT’S THE PRICE OF GASOLINE? 

I remember when I bought the car it didn’t seem so much, 

I only paid a thousand and they gave me an extra clutch, 

But when I got my first month’s bill forGAS AND AUTOKLEAN, 
It made me sorter wonder WHAT’S THE PRICE OF GASOLINE? 


Of course, I love to run it, love to take my friends for rides; 
Love to sit and watch the nice fresh paint peel off its shining sides; 
Love to pay for chicken dinners out where grass and trees are green, 


But I'd like to know before I die THE PRICE OF GASOLINE. 


I suppose I'll run my auto till I haven’t got a cent, 

Till I owe a full month’s board bill and a thousand dollars rent; 

Then I'll run it down the river like a blooming submarine 

And gurgle from the bottom “WHAT’S THE PRICE OF GAS- 
OLINE?” —~J. P. Truax in the Rochester, N. Y., Sphinx. 


Epigrams of a Mayor 

. E. HOUSE, Mayor of Topeka, Kansas, is happily married, 

but he finds delight in taking innocent flings at the marriage 

institution and at women in general. Thus: 

‘**A young man is bossed by his father until he is 21 years old, 
and by a woman for the balance of his life. 

“The men depend upon Dun and Bradstreet for information 
concerning a man’s credit rating, but women merely look at his 
wife’s clothes. 

‘Marriage is a sacred rite through which a man subjects himself 
to perpetual cross-examination. 

“The rule is that the smaller the woman the greater the amount 
of scenery she attempts to stage. 

“‘ Becoming famous often involves a man in the difficulty of con- 
cealing an elderly, dowdy and socially hopeless wife from the public. 

“‘ After a woman has led a man up to the point where he will eat 
out of her hand she doesn’t care to feed him. 

“You cannot attract much attention by talking sense. 
desire to recruit a following you must talk folly. 

“Carl Morris is back where he started, but the distance cov- 
ered on the round trip was inconsiderable. If you care for the 
moral, it is that cheese is a poor traveler. 

“While it is true that New York makes the six-day bicycle race 
possible we do not appear to be capricious. Topeka has on several 
occasions filled the auditorium in response to the announcement 
that Mr. Bryan would speak. 

“Next to the old pipe the perfumed man is the most unpleasant 
odor. 
“The trouble with the man who gets up early in the morning 
is that he considers it a virtue. 

“After you have spent a Sunday in New York City you are 

unlikely to complain of the dulness of the community in which you 
reside. 
“Eph Wiley and Buck Kilby were discussing a public man who 
had recently passed from view. ‘What did he ever do, I ask; 
what did he ever do?’ sno-ted Buck, who was conducting the case 
for the prosecution. ‘Well,’ Eph replied, ‘he lived in Kansas forty 
years without once making a fool of himself, and that is a remark- 
able feat.””—New York Sun. 
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WAS SHE GUILTY? 








in the brain of < 
the possession of the bauble? 


in her blood and that of the fairest and the bravest of France. 
Thrones have tottered and dynasties have crumbled into the dust of oblivion through causes 


relatively as insignificant as a pin- -prick. 


A beautiful queen, 
generous and brave 


lace 
innocent victim of a vulgar plot hatched 


young, impulsive, 
a diamond neck- 


of fabulous price—was she the 


1 dissolute woman and a discredited courtier, or was she a party to the conspiracy for 
A populace inflamed with hate and crying for bread sealed its 


verdict 


Fate selects strange agencies in working out her designs, and 


nowhere is this more evident than in the marvelous stories told i in the sixteen volumes of 


FAMOUS CHARACTERS OF HISTORY 


You will search in vain in history or fiction for a 
parallel to these pulsing life! stories of men and 
women around whom history; revolves. Is it any 
wonder that the appetite of the reading public 
demands edition after edition—that no home or 
school library is considered 
complete without these 
wonderful 


bx ks? 











4300 Pages—Large, Clear Type 
Rich Cloth Binding 
Extra Heavy Paper 

48 Full-Page Illustrations in Sepia 

Each Volume 8 x 514 Inches 


History With All the Thrill 


- AND — 
Fascination of Romance 


Instead of a dry history of the world, each of 
these 16 volumes is a complete life story—an en- 
thralling romance, an entertaining novel in every 
sense except that it is true. ; 

We follow the fortunes»of ‘Caesar as he extends 
the boundaries of Romesto include all the known 
parts of the earth, and we are with him on the fatal 
ides of March. | We see how the beauty of a woman 

Cleopatra—wrecked the. life of Antony, and 
turned aside the tide of Rome’s destiny and there- 
fore that of the world. 

NOBLE AND IGNOBLE CHARACTERS 

We see in the stories told in these 16 volumes 
how the lusts of the flesh and the greedy craving 
for power, titles and gold have wrecked many a 
brilliant career when the objects of its ambition 
seemed just within its grasp. We watch the 
mysterious workings of the great Law of the Uni- 
verse in its application to the lives of those charac- 
ters who tried to override right by ruthless might, 
and with clarified vision we can readily foresee the 
final triumph of the side of justice and humanity in 
the great struggle now convulsing the civilized 
world. 
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SOME REMARKABLE CHARACTERS 


NERO 
2 Ln. degenerate; a startling illustration of the in- 
ence of aaa’ on character. 
PETER THE GREAT 
Greatest of the Czars; the type of man most needed in 
Russia to-day. 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
S| coments figure whose AFFAIRES d'AMOUR kept 
nd note ee courts of Europe in hot water. 
WILLIAM ae a CONQUEROR 
pone 9 of the Grition Empire; the man who made a 
ream come true. 
CLEOPATRA 
A royal Vampire; cursed with a beauty that was the 
undoing of herself and all with whom she came in 
contact. 
HENRY Iv 
No romance is so wild as the veritable history of his 
times, the period of the terrible religious wars of the 
15th mtury. 
ALFRED THE GREAT 
One of the noblest names in al! history, whose figure 
looms through the mist of ten centuries at the very 
pomnnine of the world-encircling history of the 
glo-Saxon race. 
suutug CAESAR 
Ruler, statesman, warrior, jurist, writer, orator, wit—— 
most versatile of men; no career is so worthy of care- 
ful ay ah will be found of more intense and fasci- 
natin 
ALEXANGER THE THE GREAT 
Second only to Caesar as a colossal genius; one of the 
world's prodigies. 


Other Famous Characters whose intimate life stories are 
found in the 16 volumes are: Marie Antoinette, beautiful 
victim of the French Revolution; Hannibal, the great Car 
thagenian general; Josephine, divorced wife of Napoleon; 
Cyrus the Great, whose story reads like a tale from the 
Arabian Nights; Darius the Great, the Persian monarch 
of Old Testament fame; Xerxes, mightiest of the Eastern 
despots, hurled from the highe: st pinnacle of human grandeur 
into unparalleled disaster. 


Whether you are just starting, or are putting the 
finishing touches to, a choice collection of books, 
you can’t afford to neglect this opportunity. 


16 Gold-Top Books 


filled irom cover to cover with tragedy and come: 
the loves and hates of men and 
women whom to know isa 

necessary part of an all- 
round education. 
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Only $1.00 Now 


WITH THE COUPON 


brings these 16 Gotp Tor, Intensely Interesting 
Volumes Right to Your Door, charges prepaid. 
And you have a whole year in which to pay the 
balance, if desired. 

For the trifling sum of 31% cents a day you have 
the privilege of knowing these famous men and 
women even more intimately than their own con- 
temporaries and of seeing them under every Vicissi- 
tude incident to their high estate. 

But the price named in the coupon must be ad- 
vanced if the immediate response to this Introductory 
offer does not promise a quick sale of the entire 
cdition so as to bring the selling cost within the 
arrount originally set aside for that purpose. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ee ee eee 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 
1116 Brunswick Building, New York City 
I Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 16 volume, Cloth, 
Gold Top set of FAMOUS CHARACTERS OF HISTORY 
I to be shipped charges prepaid. I agree to remit the full Intro- 
ductory price, $13.00, at the rate of $1.00 (or more) per month 
I following receipt of books. Otherwise, I will, within five days, 
ask for instructions for their return at your expense, my $1.00 
Ii to be refunded on their receipt 


I Name 
| Address 


State 


I Occupation . 
J-2-2-18 
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THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 
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FAGS 


By Corporal Jack Turner 


we ced 


hen the cold is making ice cream of the marrow of your bones, 


hen you're shaking like a jelly and your feet are dead as stdnes, 
en your clothes and boots and blankets, and your rifle and your kit, 


re soaked from Hell to Breakfast, and the dugout where you sit 


aking like a basket, and upon the muddy floor 


‘he water lies in filthy pools, six inches deep or more; 


fe seems cold and mis'rable and all the world is wet, 


thro’ somehow if you ve got a cigarette 


hen you're ng ina listening post "way out beyond the wire, 
hile a blasted Hun, behind a gun, is doing rapid fire; 
hen the bullets whine above your head, and sputter on the ground, 

‘ry move, your ears for every sound 
yu'd bet your life a Hun patrol is prowling somewhere near; 





shiver runs alor our spine that’s very much like fear; 

yu tick t ne but, | make a little bet 

1 ela whol vette! vou had a cigarette 

hen f $ star mething and his guns are on the bust 

en the parapet goes up in chur and settles down in dust, 

nen the 1 x rum-jal comes a-wobdobiing thro the alr, 
ands upon a dugout—and the dugout isn't there; 


hen the air is full of dust, and smoke, and scraps of steel, and noise 


nd you think you're booked for golden crowns and other Heavenly joys, 


ur nerves are all a-tremble, and your brain is all a-fret— 
sn't half so hopeless if vou've got a cigarette 


hen you're waiting for the whistle and your foot is on the step, 


+? 


uu bluff yourself, it’s lots of fun, and all the time you're hep 


the fact that you may stop one ‘fore you've gone a dozen feet, 

d you wonder what it feels like, and your thoughts are far from sweet; 
en you think about a little grave, with R. I. P. on top 

d you know you've got to go across—altho’ you'd like to stop; 


When your backbone’s limp as water, and you're bathed in icy sweat, 


W 


T} y 


hy, you'll feel a lot more cheerful if vou puff your cigarette 
stop a good one and the tretcher bearers come 
th ctring and splints, at d bar dages, and gum; 
ve gotan . inds and fifty thousand breaks, 
ist a blasted sack packed full of pains and aches; 


eel you ve reached the finish, and you're sure your number's up, 
feel as weak as Belgian beer, and he piess aS a pup— 
" v that re not down and out, that life’s worth living yet, 
ome old war-wise Red Cross guy slips you a cigaretté 


nd Bully, and hard tack 
part c> back : 
dur socks, and shirts, and shoes, 


get along without our booze 









































































